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What the National 
Government has done 


HE ‘“ National ’’ Government’s trumpeter is dead! — it has issued vainglorious films and posters 

applauding its own achievements to the skies—to say nothing of a strange picture paper called the 

‘* Popular Pictorial.”” Is some misguided ‘‘ National’’ enthusiast paying the piper? (Of 
course, with an eye on the honours list). 


The National Government claims that all is for the best in the best of all possible Britains ruled by 
the best of all possible Governments, because— 


(I) Sir Malcolm Campbell broke the world’s speed record on land with a speed of 272 miles per hour. 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. Stanley Baldwin and the rest of them had as much to do with 
Sir Malcolm Campbell’s record as they had with the eclipse of the sun. 


(II) Our Air Force won the Schneider Trophy outright. 


That was won in September, 1931 before the formation of the National Government, because Lady 
Houston paid the expenses. 


(III) Lord Clydesdale and his fellow airmen flew over Mount Everest and looked down on the highest 
mountain in the world— 


Because Lady Houston financed this brave adventure. 


Much is said about unemployment. Yet there are 429,000 more people in receipt of poor relief than 
in 1931, and in two years the number of permanently unemployed men has increased by 61,000. 


Our Foreign policy has been a tale of cowardice, hesitation and folly. The chances of war have been 
multiplied by a sentimentalism which bleats of peace and disarmament and leaves the world in doubt as 
to our sanity. Our friends have ceased to rely on us and we have deliberately chosen an isolation which 
only overwhelming strength could justify. 


Worst of all, before the whole world we declare the inadequacy of our defences. 


Our Army estimates and our Air estimates are lower than the estimates introduced by the Socialist 
Government in 1930. 


Our Navy estimates are lower than the estimates introduced by the Conservative Government in 1925. 
Our Navy is below strength in material and personnel—the Admiralty own it. 


The Air Force is below strength—the Air Ministry own it. But Lady Houston’s offer of support is 
rejected and, instead, we are fobbed off with Mr. Baldwin’s promise of another Conference. 


The Indian record of this Government could scarcely be worse. It has surpassed even the Socialists 
in its eagerness to abandon its sacred duty and to undo the great work that Englishmen accomplished for 
the good of the Empire and of the Indians. 


Foreign imports are already up this year by 34 millions. How much longer can this Government con- 
tinue to masquerade as defenders of our Commerce? ; 


Four millions for Austria, nothing for National development at home, only legislation to prevent 
individual initiative. 


Muddle and indecision have made the confusion of our Betting and Licensing laws more confounded. 
Socialists and Communists are given a free hand. Anti-Socialists are treated as blackguards. 


The National Government has neither policy nor principles, and without principles a country cannot 
live. The existence of our country depends on the destruction of this monstrosity. 
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Notes of the Week 


The Dying Lion 

Hindenburg was dying. On July Ist he heard 
that Hitler, the Leader, had ‘‘ executed *’ Captain 
Rohm and a score or more of his own supporters 
as traitors. Moreover, he learnt that General von 
Schleicher and his wife had been shot, as well as 
Herr von Bose, chef de cabinet to the Vice-Chan- 
cellor von Papen. 


Deeply moved, the grim old soldier ordered his 
son, Colonel von Hindenburg, to summon Hitler 
to his bedside at once. Now Colonel von Hinden- 
burg commanded at Neudeck two regiments of 
Reichswehr, who were charged with the Presi- 
dent’s safety, and Hitler feared that Hindenburg 
might order his arrest by these troops who were 
ready to die for the victor of Tannenburg. There- 
fore he instructed General Goring to telephone that 
he would send to Neudeck a detachment of special 
police to protect the Leader. Colonel von 
Hindenburg replied that anyone who came in arms 
would be treated as a rebel. 


Hitler decided to stay away. 


Almost immediately after his decision he 
received a visit from several generals of the 
Reichswehr bringing an ultimatum from the dying 
President. Not another person who had been 
arrested was to be shot. Their words were backed 
by significant movements of troops in the Wil- 
helmstrasse, and Hitler surrendered. 

So in dying Hindenburg saved the lives of not 
a few of his countrymen under suspicion or arrest, 
but there is no doubt that his end was hastened 
by Hitler’s drastic ‘‘ purge ’’ of his comrades and 


friends. 
** 
Russia & Japan 


Events in the Far East are fast leading up to a 
clash of arms between Russia and Japan. We 
shall probably see the Russians climb down in the 
end, because if it comes to a show-down they are 
certain to be defeated and, whilst cannon fodder 
does not worry Stalin and his associates, lack of 
funds to fight a modern war does. The position 
of the Russians, with 7,000 miles of communica- 
tions on a not too reliable railroad track, difficulties 
of food and equipment, and the wholesale ineffi- 
ciency in the manufacture of aeroplanes, tanks, 
machine-guns and ammunition will soon be 
revealed if put to the test. They have no fleet and 
could not make the first attempt to prevent the 
Japanese doing anything they like on the seas. On 
the other hand, it is said that the Japanese have no 
air sense, but this is possibly a canard, though 
certainly the Chinese do not possess it. However, 
the Japanese can always attract pilots and, if they 
were to notify this country, a great number of 
English flying men would be only too delighted 
to oblige. After all, we owe the Russians some- 


‘ 


thing, despite the gush Sir John Simon and others 
under Jewish influence hand out to these bullies. 


Danger Ahead 


Russia is anxious to join the League of Nations, 
which the Daily Herald characteristically hails as 
a benign gesture calculated to confer a_ great 
honour on a body wholly lacking in it. Nobody 
need care two hoots whether Russia joins the 
League or not; but nobody should be blind as to 
her reasons for wanting to join it. She hates 
Japan and is frightened of her. She realises that 
if she becomes a member of the League, with 
which Japan has refused to have anything more to 
do, she will have a chance of gathering to herself 
a few allies in the event of another Russo- 
Japanese war. And among those allies Great 
Britain will be expected to rank, and _ will -be 
expected also to pull chestnuts out of the fire for 
a pariah section which continues to plot and to 
“* propagand ”’ against in every way that lies in 
her power. A pleasant prospect. 

** 
* 
Injured Innocence 

Japan is fully alive to Soviet plots against her- 
self. Instead of amiably pretending, as we do, that 
those plots do not exist, Japan ferrets them out 
successfully. Moreover, when such plots are 
found she makes a note of them and acts promptly. 
The Japanese have arrested thirty Russians whom 
they discovered to be planning the murder of the 
Japanese Government. The Russian reply is 
partly offensive and partly smacking of injured 
indignation. ‘* Japanese Imperialism,’’ it runs, 
‘“ has never hesitated to use dirty methods to 
slander the Soviet Union.’’ The record of the 
Soviet Union is so black that it would be impos- 
sible to slander it. And the nation which mur- 
dered a British officer, Captain Cromie, R.N., who 
was employed in diplomatic work, is hardly in a 
position to call any methods “‘ dirty.”’ 


Trouble Ahead for Ireland 

If Mr. De Valera had been paid a heavy sum to 
bring Ireland back into the Union and to destroy 
all her prospects of complete independence, he 
could hardly act more effectively, The rioting at 
Cork, accompanied by bloodshed, looks like being 
merely the prelude to much more serious trouble. 
No man can serve an agricultural country by 
destroying the export trade of its farmers. Yet 
that is precisely what Mr. De Valera is endeavour- 
ing to do. Uppermost in his fanatical mind is not 
love of Ireland, but hatred of England. Not only 
is he forbidding cattle to be exported. He is 
demanding from the farmers the Land Annuities 
which are owed to this country, but are not paid 
tous, He is taking other levies in addition, And 
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on the top of it all he is ruining the very people he 
expects to pay—and to pay twice over. Could the 
madness of hatred go further than that ? 


“Jim” Thomas in Dublin 

A few weeks ago Lord Salisbury said it was 
almost with a feeling of despair that we contem- 
plate what is going to happen to the ex-Service 
men and Loyalists of Ireland, who are starving 
and deserted. If the London Press, which is so 
cowardly in its attitude over Ireland, would take 
up cudgels the Government would be compelled 
to do something, but nothing will ever happen 
so long as a man like J. H. Thomas has any 
hand in negotiations. De Valera, who is at least 
an educated fanatic, has an utter contempt for 
the type of character who represents the 
Cabinet. Within recent months, on two or three 
occasions, ‘‘ Jim’’ Thomas has sneaked over to 
Dublin and has entertained De Valera in the 
appropriate hail-fellow-well-met style at the Shel- 
burne Hotel. It has done less than no good, for, 
privately, De Valera has expressed his opinion of 
Mr. Thomas in no ambiguous terms. But the big 
hot-air politician is quite likely to sell the Loyalists 
if he gets half a chance. 


** 
* 


Shock for De Valera 


At the Dublin Horse Show last week a curious 
situation arose during the march past. As each 
nation appeared the National Anthem of the com- 
petitors was played, so that when the Germans 
rode by the Royal Box, where De Valera stood 
and bowed, their National Anthem was also 
played. It happens to be the identical music of 
our own Nationa! Anthem, and as the band was 
playing it twenty thousands onlookers stood up 
and cheered wildly for some ten minutes. The 
bandmaster hurriedly struck up another tune, but 
his music was drowned in loud cheers; while De 
Valera’s face was a study. He is getting near to 
the end of his bribery tether, and if Mr. Thomas 
attempts to make any terms with De Valera short 
of an undertaking to pay us our debts and to 
restore the constitution, he will ruin himself and 
quite probably the Government. Everybody feels 
strongly the slights and insults given to the King 
by De Valera, and it cannot be carried off by a 
tough politician on a treating or “‘ buy you a 
drink ’’ basis. 


The Oriental Demos 


Democracy in our tottering Empire in the East 
advances by leaps and bounds. Im Bombay, at 
the election to the Bombay Provincial Congress 
Committee, there have been so many malpractices 
and irregularities that several of the unsuccessful 
candidates have intimated their intention to 


challenge the validity of the election. Impersona- 
tion is alleged to have been rampant and the 
Congress electoral ‘‘ rolls’ are said to be faked, 
eligibility to the said rolls being the payment of 
four annas (less than twopence) and the wearing 
of home-spun cloth, so as to give a knock at 
England. In the Burma Legislative Council the 
native opposition want to throw out the President, 
Sir Oscar de Glanville, and returned a vote of ‘‘ no 
confidence ’’ in him, which the Governor refused 
to accept. Since then obstructionist methods have 
held up business, and scenes of disorder prevail. 
If we will attempt to make a silk purse out of a 
sow’s ear, this is what we must expect. When 
shall we learn that the brown man is not capable 
of absorbing the institutions of the white, bad as 
they often are? 


Menace of Noise 

The Anti-Noise League should depart from its 
principles and kick up as much noise as it can in 
this matter of road-drills. The League deserves 
more support than it is getting. If the Govern- 
ment had any real concern for the comfort and 
susceptibilities of the community instead of busy- 
ing itself with petty restrictions there would be no 
need of the League at all. But since officialdom, 
while dropping heavily on the sale of a box of 
chocolates after 8 p.m. and ordaining that public- 
houses on one side of Oxford Street must close 
an hour earlier than those on the other, allows 
citizens to be maddened by road-drills and kept 
awake in the small hours by noisy motor-cars and 
machine-gun motor-cycles, it is the citizens’ duty, 
in their own interests, to give the Anti-Noise 
League all the help they can. Particularly should 
the tradesmen lend a hand. For some time past 
the road-drills have been at work in Dover Street 
and Grafton Street, both important shopping 
centres. The loss due to potential purchasers 
being kept away by that fiendish din must be very 
serious indeed. 


A Public Nuisance 


A woman composer, tortured by the maddening 
racket of pneumatic road-drills, has committed 
suicide. It seems that the road-drills were only 
a contributory cause, but that does not alter the 
fact that they are a public nuisance and worse, and 
must either be made quieter or, if that is not 
possible, prohibited altogether. That they can 
break up a road more quickly than the old- 
fashioned methods is insufficient compensation for 
the havoc to nerves and the general discomfort 
they cause. In short, they do far more harm than 
good. It is still possible to tear a street to pieces 
by pick-axe, sledge-hammer and iron spike. That 
takes longer; but it is no less eiective and 
infinitely less noisy. 
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Mass Motor Murder 

Only one hundred and seventeen people were 
actually killed on the road in the five days that 
include August Bank Holiday, but this total will 
be increased by those who died later from injuries 
received during that period. There were 144 fatal 
casualties last year, so that there is a slight im- 
provement. But is it not time that stern measures 
were taken to put an end to this wholesale 
slaughter? Somewhere in these 117 mortal acci- 
dents there must be a driver or two. who has earned 
the heaviest sentence the law can impose. An 
example is necessary. The motorist waxes 
indignant about the careless pedestrian who throws 
himself under the car of juggernaut. Yet it has 
not yet been ordained that the penalty of crossing 
a street should be death. The man who handles 
a deadly instrument like the motor-car should be 
as careful with it as a man with fire-arms, and if he 
is not, he deserves any punishment that can be 
inflicted. The speed at which he travels profits 
no one but himself, and his selfishness must rank 
among the deadliest vices of our time. 


Backbone of Defence 


The past few weeks there have been seen in some 
country towns in the evenings bronzed, healthy- 
looking young men in khaki—Territorials. They 
have been doing their duty, decently and quite 
unostentatiously, and have drawn down upon 
themselves the familiar ‘‘ crabbing ’’ and sarcasm 
in consequence. It does not seem to be realised 
that their importance is vastly greater than even it 
was now that the regular army has been whittled 
down to next to nothing and that the defences of 
our harbours and approaches to them are so sadly 
lacking. Yet the best efforts of these men, who 
are in training for home defence, will be rendered 
negligible so long as financial stringency is 
allowed to interfere with adequate coastal 
protection. 


Socialists tell us to pin our faith in the League 
of Nations and what they call “‘ the collective peace 
system.”” We have no faith whatever in either. 
If we had, we would consider that the 7,000 officers 
and 126,000 men of the Territorial forces, 
ludicrously small though that figure is, consti- 
tuted a waste of time and money. 


** 
* 


Air Raids and Reprisals 

Mr. Fokker, whose aeroplanes bombed us in the 
last war, now tells us that a raid by an enemy 
power on the outbreak of hostilities, or even before 
the actual declaration, will be so terrible that, 
whatever the number of our men and machines, 
no answer could be effective. 


This announcement is promptly hailed by the 
pacifists, at any price, with something like joy, as 


an enforcement of their argument that it is no 
use for us to have any fighting aeroplanes at all. 


We remember Mr. Baldwin saying much the same 
thing, though he has since recanted—in a small 
and half-hearted way. We fail to see why it should 
always be the other fellow who is to have the large 
air force, and why we are to sit down, unarmed, 
and await its activities. There is a form of warfare 
known as getting oné’s blow in first. 


There is also the question of reprisals. An 
enemy might hesitate about that sudden raid if he 
realised that it would be returned within a few 
hours—with interest. To build no aeroplanes 
appears to be advice solely for British consump- 
tion. We do not see any signs of the other nations 
acting upon it. 


Patriotism and Music 


The last thing the average high-brow music- 
lover considers is the patriotic aspect of music. 
He will sneer at Elgar, that great man, because his 
music is ‘“‘ so English, you know.”’ He will trot 
off to any foreign musical jamboree (if he can 
afford it), yet will never think of attending those 
splendid feasts of music at Gloucester, Hereford 
and Worcester—the Three Choirs Festivals. His 
mind is centred on Salzburg, Bayreuth and 
Munich; earlier in the year we were carefully told, 
in certain quarters, how much Leningrad could 
teach us. 


Fortunately there is some good sense about, and 
the ‘* Proms.,’’ which are now with us again, are 
crowding the Queen’s Hall night after night. 
They are in their fortieth season, and Sir Henry 
Wood, an Englishman of whom England should 
indeed be proud, has conducted them from the 
beginning. British symphony orchestras are the 
finest in the world, and no other capital can match 
the record of the ‘‘ Proms.”’ 


* * 
* 


Niagara 


There has been a good deal of wailing in the 
Press about the collapse of rock that has left the 
Niagara Falls with a gap suggestive of a missing 
tooth. As a matter of fact, the impression pro- 
duced by the Niagara Falls is due to the vast 
weight of water that pours down a relatively 
humble precipice (160 feet). It is a picture of 
force, not beauty, and there are scores of more 
beautiful waterfalls falling from far greater 
heights to be seen in Europe and Africa. Spec- 
tacularly, the gap in the Falls will soon be 
forgotten, and more and more they are being 
turned into a mere power station, 
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Menace the Hidden Hand 


By Kim 


ORD WILLINGDON flew back to India at 
the tail end of last week, and was last seen 
at Croydon with the Union Jack flying, 

while one of those sickly sweet floral tributes so 
beloved by the Indians adorned his neck like a 
horse collar. 


That Lord Willingdon increased his prestige 
over here on his leave would be an exaggerated 
statement. He has been accused of using his 
influence privately to insist that the India White 
Paper proposals shall go through with little 
alteration. There have also been the revelations 
concerning the death of Ranjitsinghi, which have 
shown us that the present Viceroy, instead of 
being non-committal on a question of so great 
gravity and said again and again by the Govern- 
ment to be sub judice, is one of the strongest 
partisans of the policy of scuttle. 


He has used his influence as Viceroy publicly 
and in private to force the hands of the Govern- 
ment before the subject comes up for debate in the 
House of Commons. This attitude is so grossly 
improper that a Government which was intending 
only to explore the possible avenues of an extended 
form of Indian self-government if thought advis- 
able should have reprimanded Lord Willingdon 
long ago and, when he came home and made 
indiscretions, should have _ superseded him. 
Lord Lloyd was recalled home from the Govern- 
ment of Egypt by Mr. Arthur Henderson because 
he was standing up for the rights of the British 
nation. Lord: Willingdon is sent back because 
he is definitely set to the purpose of sacrificing 
British rights and claims and all security in India. 


Empire Breakers 

We see in the case of Lord Willingdon the evil 
of a Government, although dependent entirely on 
Conservative votes and support, giving the 
appointment of Viceroy to a man of Liberal ante- 
cedents and instincts. Liberals have never 
supported the Empire except in a grudging, half- 
hearted manner, and their policy of being friends 
to our enemies and enemies to our friends has led 
to many wars, to the massacre of populations, and 
to the loss of infinite sums of money. And, 
though Liberalism is dying, it is corrupting 
slowly and unpleasantly. By what sort of 
plan do the present Government expect to gain 
support in the future General Election, now loom- 
ing nearer and nearer, if they continue to flaunt 
a policy which will disintegrate the Conservative 
Party? It isa well-known axiom that he who pays 
the piper calls the tune, and it is equally true that 
when Conservatives cast their votes in overwhelm- 
ing numbers for a policy described as ‘‘ National,” 
they expect also to get the benefit of it. The 
reverse has been the case. 

The antics and dodgings of the men who are not 
Conservatives, but are placed in high positions 
under false pretences, have seriously undermined 


Conservative confidence in the present régime. 
Mr. Runciman! Sir John Simon! Sir John 
Gilmour! Mr. “ Jim’’ Thomas! Have any one 
of these men added to the reputation of the 
country? Don’t let us forget Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, who appears to be merely a dummy 
figure-head, kept there to retain the label 
National,’’ though he is so far from being 
national-minded. Mr. A. J. Cummings, the adept 
of the Samuelite News-Chronicle, said of him the 
other day that Mr. Baldwin ‘‘ would be content to 
keep Mr. MacDonald as Prime Minister if the 
latter had to be wheeled about in a bath-chair.”’ 
Mr. Baldwin has said in private that he will in no 
circumstances be Prime Minister. ‘* He is afraid 
of the job,’’ says the News-Chronicle expert, and 
it looks uncommonly like it. 


No Use for Wobblers 

If all these men were thrown out of the Govern- 
ment to-morrow, what would be the reaction to 
Conservatives? It would show strength, and the 
resolution to strengthen the Administration, and 
so far from losing the results would doubtlessly 
earn their merited reward. If the face-abouts, and 
wobblers like Sir Samuel Hoare and Sir Philip 
Cunliffe-Lister were flung out of the nest at the 
same time it would be all to the good. 


The nation as a whole has no use forthem. By- 
elections are said not to prove the political 
barometer, but that is one of the clichés usually 
produced by those who do not want to get a true 
statement of John Bull’s health-chart. It is at any 
rate the only barometer we can obtain. Taking 
the last two by-elections into consideration, namely 
at Weston-super-Mare and at Rushcliffe, Notts., 
what do we find? At Weston, the Conservative 
retained the seat by 13,652 over the Liberal, and 
15,488 over the Socialist. The Socialist vote was 
less by 190 than in 1931, the slump year of 
Socialism, but the Conservative was 14,052 less 
than in 1931. It should be added that the Liberals 
did not contest the seat in 1931, but the significant 
fact is that only 58 per cent. of the electorate voted. 
At Rushcliffe the Conservative vote fell from 
36,670 in 1931 to 19,374 in 1934. Over 10,000 
fewer voted than in 1934 and the Conservatives 
polled 17,296 fewer votes than in 1931, only 55 per 
cent of electors going to the polls, although 15,000 
new names have been added to the registers in the 
last five years. The Socialist vote increased by 
905. 

The conclusion from these two by-elections, 
which follow the same general line as the others, 
is that the Socialists remain stagnant, the Liberals 
are dwindling to nothing even in former Liberal 
strongholds, and that something like 33 per cent. 
of Conservatives are not voting at all. 

The reason is undoubtedly a simple one. There 
is a very big body of Conservative opinion which 
will no longer allow its conscience to support @ 
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sham ‘‘ National ’’ Government, with men at the 
head who leave no stone unturned to negative 
every principle it holds dear. The Government’s 
attitude towards India, as it is towards De Valera’s 
Government in Ireland and everywhere else where 
British interests are at stake, is humiliating to the 
true Tory and is dragging the nation slowly at its 
heels to a day of dire reckoning. 

Why it is permitted to be so worries the Con- 
servative rank and file. He does not want to see 
the Socialist in office, but he finds himself jockeyed 
into a false position whereby he must either 
tolerate a Government which calls _ itself 
‘** National,’? plays a hand nearer Socialism than 
anything else, and yet lives on his support; or, 
alternatively, he must vote for the Socialists, whose 
policy is Internationalism and confiscation. One- 
third of him stands aside, and of the other 
two-thirds it is safe to say that a considerable pro- 
portion would vote for a genuine Conservative 
policy and Government if they got the chance. 

We warn the Government to think twice before 
they go much further along the downward path 
which will lead to destruction. We warn them 


that they have no justification to put Conserva- 
tives in this false position, and if they pursue it 
they will reap the harvest. They will never carry 
their India White Paper proposals without split- 
ting the Conservatives in two parts. Opinion is 
steadily hardening against the White Paper, and 
the disingenuous tricks and manoeuvres practised 
by the supporters of their scuttle policy has not 
helped them. The English people like a square 
deal and not Machiavellian tactics. 


There is a feeling with it all that the Govern- 
ment is controlled behind the scenes by some 
hidden hand. This hidden hand is shown in 
matters like our relations with Russia. It appears 
in finance. It is noteworthy in trade. It is a 
hidden hand that operates directly against British 
interests. It is particularly strong in advocating 
Pacifism and in leaving us unarmed and unpre- 
pared if a sudden emergency calls upon us to take 
up arms. It was the same Hidden Hand so 
prominent before the last great war, helping the 
Liberals against England, and it is now helping 
the ‘‘National’’ shams against all our security 
and power and prestige. 


Strange Sequel Ranjis 
Death 


By The Saturday Reviewer 


ID Ranji, as we still love to call him, die of 
a chill or of a broken heart? It has been 
a strange and painful controversy, over a 
point of much more than personal importance. 

Let us consider the facts of the case. The late 
Maharaja Jam Sahib Digvijaysinhji of Nawanagar, 
whom we used to know on the cricket-field as 
Prince Ranjitsinhji, was the ruler of a considerable 
State in the Kathiawar Peninsula—his port of 
Jamnagar being a formidable rival of Bombay. 
More important, he was a Rajput by race and a 
Kshatriya by caste: he came of one of the oldest 
warrior clans of the world—with a code and tradi- 
tion like that of the Samurai of feudal Japan. 

He belonged to a race of soldiers and of gentle- 
men : his lineage is lost in the gods and heroes of 
Sanskrit mythology. He was besides a ruler of 
high character and fine intellect, wholly devoted 
to the welfare of his State, with a deep loyalty to 
the British Crown. In the great war he placed his 
wealth and his forces at the service of the Empire, 
and himself served in the field in Flanders. In 
peace his favourite design was to keep an open 
market for Manchester goods through his port in 
Kathiawar. 

Such was Ranji. He had great influence with 
his brother Princes, and was, in fact, the Chan- 
cellor of the Chamber of Princes, a sort of Great 
Council of Ruling Chiefs, which meets at the 
capital of Delhi. It was in this office that he 
thought it his duty to warn his fellow Princes and 


the British Government of their impending doom. 

The occasion was the report of the Princely 
delegates to the Round Table Conference. Now 
this point is extremely important. The Princes 
have been represented by the British Government 
as leading the way to the Federal scheme for a 
national and democratic India. As a matter of 
fact, about half-a-dozen of the Princes did support 
the project: persuaded into it by certain deep and 
scheming minds. Our politicians hailed their 
gesture with delight, and have ever since pretended 
that where the loyal Princes of India led the way, 
there could be no danger in following. 

Sir Samuel Hoare has, indeed, pledged himself 
that only with the consent of the Princes will he 
go forward with the scheme. Hence the desperate 
attempts to pretend that the Princes are in favour 
of the White Paper. 

But the wiser heads soon perceived the danger, 
and the Jam Sahib, as Chancellor, thought it his 
duty to make a plain statement on the subject. 
He had previously consulted some of the greatest 
constitutional lawyers in this country, who con- 
firmed his fears. On March 25th, 1933, the 
Chancellor rose in the Chamber to utter this 
solemn warning. 

He was not permitted to utter more than the 
opening sentences of his speech. Lord Willingdon, 
who as Viceroy presided, even over the Chan- 
cellor, as the King might preside over the 
Chancellor in the House of Lords, called him 
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sharply to order, and the Jam Sahib bowed to the 
command of the Royal representative. 

The Jam Sahib went home to his State and died 
a week thereafter—on April 2nd, 1933. Did he 
die, as stated in one newspaper, of a chill or, as 
alleged by the Morning Post, of a broken heart ? 

In this sharp controversy the newspaper putting 
forward the chill theory seemed to publish con- 
clusive testimony. Mr. E. F. Hunt, the London 
lawyer of the present Jam Sahib (and previously 
of the late Jam Sahib) wrote to this paper (August 
8rd) denying in every particular the truth of the 
story as told in the Morning Post. He denied it 
on the authority and at the request of His 
Highness, Ranji’s successor and nephew. This 
denial had the support of Mr. Roland G. Wild, 
who had as a matter of fact already written 
describing himself as ‘‘ the official biographer of 
Ranji’’ refuting ‘‘ the cowardly charges now 
being made against him.” 

These two letters and another from a friend were 
thought to settle the question. But the Morning 
Post, which is not easily put down in controversy, 
was entirely unrepentant, and produced as _ its 
principal witness the “‘ official biographer *’! 

Mr. Wild in his book had told the story which 
was denied in the Morning Post’s contemporary— 
which, indeed, he had denied himself. Thus, for 
example, on page 302: 

This much is certain: that during a certain half- 
hour on March 25th, the Jam Sahib sustained a blow 
to his trust in human nature that hastened his death. 

And Mr. Wild goes on to tell how he gave 
** final instructions,’’ told his nephew that he must 
live at the Jam Palace “‘ as if he had already 
handed over control,’’ and then went upstairs to 


his bed and after five days died. Moreover, the 
book was written with the authority of the present 
Jam Sahib. 


Mr. Wild tells the story with graphic and 
apparently authentic touches. He first describes 
the scene in the Chamber of Princes: 

The Jam Sahib rose from the ranks of the Princes 
in a full session, the Maharajah of Patiala and 
Bikaner on either side. His words were memorable. 
They revealed the fears that he held for the future. 
He was looking down the years, and with his 
renowned far-sightedness, was seeing the end of 
kingship, the doom of monarchy, the beginning of 
anarchy and nation-wide strife. 

Then Mr. Wild (on p, 308) describes the effect of 
the Viceroy’s rebuke : 

But the Chamber of Princes, after electing the 
Maharajah of Patiala as the next Chancellor, 
adjourned sine die. On the surface there might not 
have been evident any signs of the upheaval. The 
Maharajahs of Kashmir, Jaipur and Bhopal left Delhi 
immediately, with frank gestures of finality. ‘ Our 
head is gone,” said one of them. The Maharaja of 
Udaipur telegraphed to the same effect. The Chamber 
of Princes was split from top to bottom. 

If this be true, then Lord Willingdon took a step 
which not only had fatal results for the Jam Sahib 
(which, of course, he could not have foreseen) but 
had fatal results for the Chamber of Princes, 
and has thrown into confusion and dismay the best 
friends of the British Crown in India. This is 
a very serious matter, and must have very serious 
results. No Empire can afford to throw away its 
best friends after this fashion. 

And it would be very interesting to know under 
what pressure the present Jam Sahib was induced 
to deny the truth of the story which he authorised 
in the official biography of his uncle. 


The Debt We Do Not Claim 


By Francis Gribble 


COURTEOUS American correspondent, 
writing about the debts question, expresses 
the opinion that, ‘* with one very important 

exception, the repudiated debts of the Southern 
States should be allowed,’’ and continues: ‘‘ The 
important exception is apparently not understood 
by the British people, but there were loans made 
by the British to help the Southern States to over- 
throw the United States Government. Certainly, 
if America aided groups trying to disrupt the 
British Government, no one could expect the 
British Government to make good any consequent 
loss.”’ 

That is perfectly true; but it is also (no doubt 
unintentionally) misleading, and therefore calls for 
comment. No claim whatever is made by any 
responsible person or organisation on this side of 
the Atlantic in respect of loans contracted by the 
Confederate States or any of the States composing 
the Confederacy during the Civil War. The 
people who financed the Confederacy, or supplied 
it, have no grievance and do not pretend to have 
any. They gambled, and, having lost, they wrote 
the losses off. Moreover, it is important to insist 
not only that no Confederate Loan was ever floated 
on the London market, but also that the attempt 
to float one there failed as the direct consequence of 


- before the final closing of the deal, however, the 


previous American repudiations. The repudiation 
which blocked the way was that of the State of 
Mississippi, which Jefferson Davis had, unfortun- 
ately for his Government, supported. 

Here is the story, textually quoted from an 
American paper, The Manufacturers’ Record: 
‘* During the Civil War, the Confederacy was 
seeking a large gold loan in London. It was 
thought that the arrangement with English 
bankers had been about completed, and if the 
money had been provided, as was then expected, 
it would have furnished the South some millions 
of dollars of gold, which doubtless would have 
materially affected the final result of the war. Just 


American Minister issued a number of circular 
letters, afterwards put into pamphlet form, and dis- 
tributed them among English investors, warning 
them against lending any money to the Con- 
federacy, taking the ground that as Mr. Davis had 
defended the repudiation of bonds by Mississippi, 
there would be no safety for investors in securities 
issued by the Government over which President 
Davis presided. The publication and the circula- 
tion of these letters resulted in the bankers with- 
drawing from the plan upon which they had 
agreed, and the deal fell through.” 
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DRIVEN TO IT: By Hamadryad 


That Highland chief, MacNulty of MacNulty (Mo. 
Bronstein as was), is at Clanrannoch House, 
Having arrived there on the 30th ultimo, 
And now is busy shooting of the grouse. 


I’m told he entertains a largish party, 
Including more than one distinguished shot, 
And since the whisky’s good, the feeding hearty, 
I'd like to be among it, but I’m not. 


Men in the kilt, or merely in the pluses, 
Prone in his butts are blazing at the brown, 
And sporting maidens clad in breeks (the hussies) 
Follow the guns, but I remain in Town. 


No boots of mine shall bruise the bonny heather 
This year of grace; for me no mountain hare 

Shall bite the dust, ‘no grouse disturb a feather. 
Others may pot them. I shall not be there. 


Nor anywhere. For me no Solent glitters, 
No Lido waits to tan these shapely limbs; 
No white-clad ‘steward brings me gins and bitters, 
No well-hit drive adown the fairway skims. 


Ask me not why. Enough that for this cove all 
Hopes of a holiday are far away, 

And I’m reduced to visiting the Oval 
On Saturday to see the Aussies play. 


Cricket! The very name to some I| wot of 
Conjures up memories fragrant and serene, 

And chaps who in the ’seventies did a spot of 
Body-line bowling on the village green, 


Babble of bygone struggles for the Ashes, 

Swap tales of Spofforth, Trumper and Clem Hill, 
When they were youths in boaters and mustaches, 

And played the game themselves with no mean skill. 


But I’m no zealot; cricket in the papers, 
Cricket at night upon the radio, 

Cricket that critics play with midnight tapers, 
Cricket that makes a thousand ink pots flow. 


Gets on my nerves. ‘* Disgusting! ’’ shouts the Standard, 
Meaning that Larwood’s not been asked to play. 

‘* Rather than have the flames of passion fanned hard,”’ 
Say others, “‘ let’s keep body-line away.” 


‘“* Call them Selectors! Heaven remove them from us! ”’ 
The Carrpers cry. ‘‘ They know what they’re about,”’ 

Retort the deFenders. ‘* So does Jimmy Thomas,”’ 
Comes the reply: ‘‘ he’s ruled leg theory out.”’ 


Cricket’s become a Fleet Street Saturnalia, 
Where bowlers bawl and captains crab their peers, 
The trouble being that pink and white Australia 
Hates playing Voce and Larwood off its ears. 


O Hambledon! O playing fields of Eton! 
To think that cricket’s come to such a pass, 

That England and Australia cannot meet on 
The field ungirt by clouds of poison gas! 


But even this war-cloud has a silver lining, 
One ray of comfort Fleet Street cannot dowse : 
We who must spend our August here repining, 
May miss the moors: we still get lots of grouse. 
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The Enemy Our Flank 


By Major H. Reade 


EOPLE of common-sense here in England, 
and Irish Loyalists in the Free State have 
been under no delusion as to the policy of 

Mr. De Valera. Nor, indeed, has Mr. De Valera 
been under any delusion. He has pursued his way 
forward towards the goal of an Irish Republic. 
He has not swerved from that aim; if he has not 
gone the pace his more enthusiastic followers 
liked, he has never failed to keep their allegiance 
by continuous baiting and pin-pricking of 
England; he definitely told the ‘‘ National 
Government ’’? when in Downing Street what was 
his ambition, and in so far that he has been quite 
honest for a political adventurer, he has been 
utterly hostile to every Imperial interest. 

His latest insult to England and the Empire’s 
King—that the I.F.S. does not intend to take any 
part in the celebrations next year commemorating 
the King’s 25th Anniversary of his Accession— 
is in keeping with all that has gone before. It 
cannot have occasioned a moment’s surprise to the 
Dominion Secretary, the Prime Minister, and 
Mr. Baldwin. In asking the I.F.S. under their 
present leaders to join in the Empire’s Celebra- 
tions they were only asking for the reply they 
received. 


Our Implacable Foe 

There is amazing ignorance as to Mr. De 
Valera’s origin. His father was an Andalusian, a 
musician employed by the notorious ‘‘ Sequah ”’ 
quacks, who used to take out teeth and give 
medicines (‘‘ cure-alls ’’) in the market squares of 
many provincial towns and villages fifty years ago 
till the Medical Authorities intervened and Parlia- 
ment stopped the game. It is said, and I believe 
quite truthfully, that Mr. De Valera’s father 
married a bona-fide Irishwoman and that he was 
himself the product of a Spaniard and an Irish- 
woman. But whether De Valera is three-quarters 
Irish or is one-half Irish is beyond the point. He 
is an implacable foe of England, first, last, and all 
the time, and all his questions and words are 
coloured by that obsession of hatred. 

Let a pertinent example be given forthwith. 
Everyone will remember Ottawa and the Imperial 
Conference. Despite all hatreds, the Irish Free 
State sent a delegation. It did nothing but it 
went, going there for no other purpose than to 
find out how the land lay between themselves and 
the other Dominions. 

What happened? It is being freely stated in 
Ireland that Mr. De Valera was given a grand 
chance of settling all difficulties between the 
National Government at Westminster and the 
Irish Free State Government in Dublin. He was 
offered : 

(a) A reduction of the Land Annuities 
account from £95,000,000 to £25,000,000, with 
the option of having the £25,000,000 funded 
and the annual payment being reduced from 
three million pounds to one million pounds. 


(b) A most favoured nation trade agreement, 
and 

(c) The ‘‘ National Government ”’ were to 
use their best endeavours to bring Northern 
Ireland within a Federated Free State in a 
reasonable time. 

In return for this the Irish Free State Govern- 
ment were to retain the Oath in the Constitution. 

That such a proposed settlement was made or 
ever suggested was strenuously denied on inquiry 
in the House of Commons on behalf of the 
National Government. The ‘proposed settlement 
was definitely defined as ‘‘ fantastic’’ in the 
House. It was not fantastic; it was the price of 
the ‘‘ thirty pieces of silver ’’ which our present 
Government, always ready to make a compromis- 
ing bargain, was prepared to give. 

No Contradiction 

Let it be said, quite frankly, that at a Fine Gael 
Meeting at Dunmanway, County Cork, Mr. E. J. 
Cussens, secretary of the Cork Farmers’ Union, 
outlined these very terms. Mr. Cussens himself 
said, in commenting on them, that ‘‘ he was glad 
to say that some members of Mr. De Valera’s 
Government were most anxious to settle all out- 
standing differences on these terms, but it was 
Mr. De Valera who refused.’’ When this statement 
was made publicly, no contradiction followed either 
in the I.F.S. or here. Mr. De Valera, that 
evasive Andalusian-Irishman, has always refused 
any settlement short of a Republic. And a 
Republic it will be within the next two years, 
England willing or unwilling, at the present rate 
of progress of breaking down every single tie of 
the Treaty between the two countries. 

Mr. De Valera has excellent manners, and he 
can often ‘‘ put it over’? an Englishman. In fact, 
many Englishmen fall for him, while those real 
Irishmen who know him have little or no use for 
him and his nostrums. Yet we swallow one insult 
after the other, aimed at the Royal Family no less 
than at our Parliament. 

What will happen if Mr. De Valera is defeated 
at the next election? That is the question many 
people are asking. Many think, with good reason, 
it will be a case ‘‘ of the guns being brought out.”’ 
The extremists and the I.R.A., having been led 
so far and so near to the threshhold of a Republic, 
will never permit any halting towards that goal. 

The amazing ignorance of many Irish peasants 
regarding England must be appreciated to~ be 
understood. They look at it as a “‘ big bogey ”’; 
a cruel and tyrannical monster; a land where no 
freedom exists. Many have never been to Eng- 
land and never will go. Their insularity is more 
pronounced than that of any nation in the world. 
They believe all they are told with child-like sim- 
plicity, and the catchwords of ‘“‘Up the Republic,” 


“* Up Dev,” are repeated without any real know- 
. ledge of what they would mean translated into 


practical politics. 
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To understand the mentality of the country Irish 
boys and girls—the future rulers of the land—it is 
only necessary to attend one of the many parades 
held of these children during Easter Week or 
during other religious and political anniversaries, 
when the speakers of the I.R.A. take their oppor- 
tunity of making the most shameful and 
uncharitable attacks on their opponents and revil- 
ing England in particular. The opportunity is 
taken to utilise many Christian festivals for propa- 
ganda of this nature, but it is only fair to say it is 
’ done “ in the teeth ’’ of the Church, with Bishops 
and priests denouncing it. 

The hostility against England, fanned by the 
politicians of Mr. De Valera, will never be ended 
until Great Britain puts her foot down firmly and 
demands that the Treaty Clauses shall be 
honoured. Our National Government has 
allowed one vantage point after another to be lost. 
Its acquiescence to a continuous series of insults, 


both veiled and open, is a sign of England’s 
weakness, and every advantage is taken in the 
Free State of this. 


When the Irish Free State Senate disappears, 
the Office of Governor-General will go also. And 
the Republic will follow in due course, swiftly. 


One more word of warning. The British 
Government in other days purchased sites for 
aerodromes in view of the importance of Ireland’s 
strategic position in any world air war. There 
was no objection raised by Mr. Cosgrave’s party, 
who knew how helpless Ireland would be and how 
dependent upon British assistance. 


Since then Mr. De Valera has introduced legisla- 
tion cancelling British ownership of these proper- 
ties. In these circumstances our air plans will 
have to be reconsidered, with the added danger 
that we have on our flank not a friend but a 
potential enemy. 


ROUND THE CONSTITUENCIES 


London's Election Prospects 


By a Political Correspondent 


HE Cabinet, so the rumour goes, has 
definitely decided not to go to the country 
during 1935. They have been influenced by the 
fact that the King’s 25th anniversary celebrations 
will be taking place—and we can well believe that 
Mr. MacDonald will not run the risk of losing his 
place in the limelight. Be that as it may, the India 
Bill, and the growing dissatisfaction of Conser- 
vatives in the country with the non-Conservative 
members of the Cabinet may force the Government’s 
hand—in which case there would possibly be a 
General Election in the autumn. There is also the 
disquieting knowledge that few governments who 
have lasted their full term have succeded at the 
polls at the end of it. 


Some months ago the National Co-ordinating 
Committee announced they had just finished a 
survey of the constituencies with a view to deter- 
mining the prospects of the next election. The 
conclusions they arrived at are, so far as one 
knows, still locked in the hearts or heads of My 
Lord Stonehaven and Company. How was the 
Committee’s’ survey conducted? If the ignorance 
of the party chiefs of their followers’ views and 
inclinations is anything to go by, if the complete 
lack of psychology shown by most members of the 
Cabinet whenever they open their mouths is any 
indication, the survey will be as useful a guide as 
a Bradshaw in the Royal Academy. 


The idea, however, is commendable. With a 
general knowledge of the circumstances in the 
various divisions, the characters and performances 
of the members, and the record of the last few 
elections, it is possible to obtain a fairly accurate 
idea as to what will happen if and when this 
present self-christened National Government goes 
to the country and asks for more. After 1931 there 


were 470 so-called Conservatives returned, 33 
Liberal Nationals, 13 National Labour, 33 Samuel 
Liberals, 52 Socialists, and a dozen oddments, in- 
cluding the Lloyd George family. But the 
Socialists polled 6,600,000 votes against the Con- 
servatives 11,900,000 out of a total poll of 
21,600,000. 

There were a good many “‘ panic voters ’’ who 
must be subtracted, the numbers of disgruntled 
and disgusted are considerable—and entirely 
cancel out any personal followers of Mr. 
MacDonald’s. Sir John Simon has never had a 
personal following, while the floating vote is 
usually the vote that alternately swings the pen- 
dulum. These are some of the considerations to 
be taken into account. The personal item may, of 
course, be of enormous importance. The average 
gut-less compromising M.P. can rely on a very 
small purely personal poll. But men like Sir Roger 
Keyes, who speak their own minds, can rely on 
some thousands who either would not vote at all 
or would vote for their opponents if the candidate’s 
personality and character did not appeal to them. 

Finally, the Government’s record in the par- 
ticular trade or interest by which the division lives 


and has its being is in many cases the deciding ° 


factor between defeat and victory for the out- 
going candidate. 

What may we expect from London? When 
the present Lord Howe was Lord Curzon he made 
South Battersea a Tory stronghold by sheer per- 
sonal courage and attraction. When he left, in 
came the Socialists. A Mr. Selley won in 1931, 
but I fail to see why he should expect to win in 
1935 or 1936. He has not carried on the Curzon 
tradition; he is far too obedient. At Peckham 
there is Lord Borodale, but where is the Beatty 
touch? He is of the silent brigade in the Com- 
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mons. Doubtless a good and faithful servant, but 
after all, one expects the son of such a father to 
be a leader. If Lord Beatty can make brave 
speeches as he did at Portsmouth the other day on 
the degraded state of the Navy, it is disheartening 
to find no response from his offspring at West- 
minster. Peckham thinks so too. He may bea 
change from Professor Dalton and the new Fascist 
recruit, John Beckett, but at least in their day 
Peckham was not ignored and obscured. 

Sir Samuel and Lady Maud Hoare will continue 
to represent Chelsea, though a strong Independent 
Conservative might give them a fight. 

In the city, if there is to be a change, one hopes 
the rumour that Major Guy Kindersley will come 
in will prove to be true. 

West Fulham will probably go the way of East 
Fulham. Sir Cyril Cobb won a sensational by- 
election in 1930 by speaking the truth. He was 
an Empire candidate, a real National candidate and 
he made no bones about it. Once back in the 
House he drifted into the obscurity he apparently 
preferred. The L.C.C. election and the East 
Fulham by-election showed what Fulham thinks of 
compromising and makeshift politicians. Sir 
Cyril should beware. 


The Paddingtons are safe in the keeping of Mr. 
Bracken and Admiral Taylor. Lewisham has for 
so long been in the hands of Sir Ashton Pownall 
and Sir Phillip Dawson that one cannot imagine 
any other state of affairs. But there again the 
L.C.C. elections should warn those two gentlemen 
of the dangers of apathy and inaction. 


Sir Alfred Beit at South East St. Pancras will 
disappear from the Commons smoking room and 
why shouldn’t he? I don’t know why Captain 
Sidney Herbert should not go with him. He would 
if the Abbey division of Westminster was not the 
Abbey division. That is the only thing in Captain 
Herbert’s favour. 


South East Southwark, Mile End, and White- 
chapel will revert to Socialism, but Central South- 
wark will probably remain true to Mr. Horobin. 
He calls himself a Nationalist but he has proved 
again and again that he has an independent mind 
and a courage to express it. 

** Faint heart never won fair lady’ is truer 
to-day with the immense women electorates than it 
has ever been. The sycophants and the softies will 
be weeded out. The British people want men of 
their own kind at Westminster. 


Russias Way 


With Workers 


Prison and Starvation 


[By a Special Correspondent] 


N the night of April 3rd, 1933, a young 
Finn, Paavo Kielo, solid on the merits of 
Communism, set out from the Finnish 

village of Ino with the idea of walking into 
Russia, the ‘‘ workman’s Paradise.”’ He was 
arrested near the Fortress of Kronstadt by the 
border guards and taken to the prison at the fort. 
For three days he was kept in this prison, which 
was several feet below the level of the street and in 
which the floors of the cells were covered with 
about three feet of soft mud. It was impossible 
to lie down during this time as he was obliged to 
stand on a narrow plank on this strange sea of 
mud or sink over his knees in this slime. Once 
each day he was given some porridge made of 
warm water and a very modest scattering of oat- 
meal on the surface. 


He was taken from this prison to another prison 
at Oranienbaum, where he was held for twenty 
days as a prisoner of the Ogpu. On the night of 
April 26th he was shipped by train to Kresty, 
where the party was increased by five other Finns 
who had come across the ice to test the hospitality 
of the Bolsheviks. In justice to these Finns, it 
should be explained that every Sunday morning 
the Bolsheviks broadcast over the radio in 
Finnish stating that Russia is the land of milk 
and honey for the working man and that, once in 
Russia, the labourer has no more problems. 


At Kresty were 38 priests who had been 


imprisoned on all sorts of trivial charges, most of 
which obviously were frame-ups. 


The party of Finns were kept in jail for three 
weeks, then loaded on a car and guarded by 
fifteen Bolshevik guards, who promised the Finns 
instant death should they so much as speak during 
the entire journey, and who held loaded rifles on 
their knees to substantiate the threat. The party 
travelled North and East to the Onega River, and 
were put aboard a small steamboat which carried 
them about 1,500 miles north to the village of 
Povroskaia. This village had a population of 
about 1,000 men and some few dozen women. 
Here the armed guards were dispensed with, and 
they were allowed to rest for two days. Near by 
were some small villages, one of which, Kutshi, 
had eight houses, but the inhabitants had all 
starved to death the previous winter. During 
these days of rest these six Finns were given once 
each day a pint of warm water in which some 
small half-rotten fish floated and once each day 
one pound of black bread. Sometimes in lieu of 
the bread they would receive a pint of warm water 
with a small amount of flour in it. There was no 
butter, no sugar and even a scarcity of salt at 
these meals. 


After this rest period they were put to work 
cutting pulpwood and pit-props. They received 
two pounds of bread each day for food, but 
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received no salary for the first six months. The 
only way that they could obtain any money was 
t» sell the clothing that they wore. One sold his 
suit for 400 roubles on the fifth day and his boots 
for 100 roubles. The Bolsheviks provided some 
thick felt clothing for these prisoners which was 
impossible to wear during the summer. They 
tore out the felt pads and wore the shells of these 
suits. The market for the clothing where the 
prisoners were able to sell their highly valued 
Finnish clothes was maintained by the Soviet and 
operates under the name of an ‘‘ Antique store.” 

After six months working for no salary these 
Finns, who had many times asked for Russian 
citizenship, believing that they might receive 
better treatment if they had it, asked for salary for 
their work. They were generously granted salary 
from three to six roubles a day, depending on the 
kind of work that they were doing. This salary 
proved to be entirely theoretical, however, deduc- 
tions being made for food, fines and miscellaneous 
which just balanced the salary each month, so 
that they received nothing. 

One night they were awakened by a cry of fire, 
and found that the stocks of wood which they had 
been all winter cutting were burning at a dozen 
different points. It was impossible to save this 
wood, and the conclusion was that the wood had 
been set on fire by the chiefs so that they would 
not be reprimanded for not fulfilling their quota, 
and so that they could claim a greater quantity 
than actually was cut. 


The Dog-Eaters 

During the winter, most of the village was so 
weak from lack of food that very little work could 
be done. If one became ill and could not work, 
he received no food unless he could get a certifi- 
cate from the doctor proving that the illness had 
not come from hunger. One of the Finns once 
sat on a log and wept and when asked why he was 
crying, he replied that he was thinking about the 
wonderful food that he had had one time in prison 
in Finland. 

In February of this year, Paavo Kielo, had a 
streak of luck and was made village baker. This 
was the most coveted job in the village, because 
one could eat all the bread one wanted, and some- 
times sell a loaf for some other item of food. 

There was absolutely no meat obtainable in the 
village, and one day this young Finn, who was 
ravenously hungry for meat, tempted a passing 
dog into the bakery shop with a bit of bread and 
killed it. He butchered the dog and after hiding 
the head and bones and skin in the deep snow, he 
cooked the meat for several hours. This meat 
supply lasted for about two weeks. Shortly, 
afterwards, a married man with two children who 
lived in the same village, was apprehended in the 
act of cooking dog’s meat and sentenced to three 
years imprisonment.. The fact that he had a 
starving family did not influence the Bolshevik 
judge to lighten the sentence, as dog eating has 
been strictly forbidden. ; 

The baker, Kielo, had better luck. He killed 
and ate four dogs during the spring. However, 
he began to long for the freedom of Finland and 
less dangerous food. He decided to try to escape 
from this prison camp and make his way to 


Finland. He made a lunch of ten Ibs. of bread 
and started out one night towards the Finnish 
border, over 300 miles away. 

His first problem was crossing the Onega river, 
which he did the first night by the simple ex- 
pedient of stealing a rowboat and sinking it on 
the far side of the river when he had crossed, to 
drown any trace of where he had gone. He 
walked for three days and nights, swam across 
three large rivers and when he was out of food 
and his feet were so swollen that he could walk 
no farther, he came across a Finnish prisoner 


working in the woods. This fellow-countryman 


hid him for a week in his cabin. Late one night, 
Kielo, provided with two pounds of bread, a 
fishing line, and some salt, started out again for 
Finland, which lay 200 miles away. 

He travelled less hurriedly, and during the day 
was able to catch an occasional fish which he ate 
raw. After twelve days he crossed the Russian 
border and came into the Finnish village of 
Suojarvi. He immediately went to the Finnish 
Frontier Police and established his identity and 
promptly made himself ill eating such food as he 
had not seen in over a year. 


Moyla Glen 


When I went down to Moyla Glen, 
I met the little magic men, 
They were twice as high 
As a white day’s-eye— 
The queer little men of Moyla Glen. 
Each wore a cap of pink Lusmore,* 
And shoon of fine grey rabbit’s fur, 
And a kingcup stalk 
Helped each in his walk— 
Oh! the queer little men of Moyla Glen! 
They sang a witless, wavering tune 
About stars and flowers, and sun and moon, 
As it reached my ear 
It was sweet and clear— 
The song of the men of Moyla Glen. 


And when I am twice and thrice a score 
I'll never look once on the pink Lusmore 
When its pink hats fall 

Without I recall 
The queer little men of Moyla Glen. 
‘My heart like a moth went flutterin’ 
Right out of my breast in Moyla Glen, 
For ’tis given to few— 
The chance to view 
Moyla’s queer little magic men. 


When I returned to the village again 
Where had been a heart was—only a pain, 
A pang of desire 
Which scorched like fire 
To go their ways with the queer wee men. 


Yes! when I am twice and thrice a score, 
I will turn my eyes to the tall Lusmore, 
And my venturing mind will dare to make 
The journey my feet refused to take 

To Moyla Glen, to Moyla Glen, 
With its queer little, dear little magic men. 


*Foxglove, Ivy O, Eastwick. 
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The Indian Soft-Soap Trick 


By Hamish Blair 
(The Man on the Spot) 


GENERATION ago it used to be said that 
no British Liberal could withstand the influ- 


‘ences of an Indian environment. The sturdiest 


Radical was apt to develop into a hide-bound Tory 
in that atmosphere. To-day one meets case after 
case in which exactly the opposite has happened. 
Our late Viceroy affords perhaps the most perfect 
illustration in point. Lord Irwin came out to India a 
Conservative statesman, the nominee of a Conserv- 
ative Government. He developed an outlook so 
thoroughly Radical that he was generally believed 
to condemn the report of the Simon Commission 
because it did not go nearly far enough in the 
direction of giving India self-government. He 
became so Radical as to favour the monstrous 
Indian Merchant Shipping Bill, which was intro- 
duced in the Assembly (but not passed!) in the 
second or third year of his administration. This 
Bill was the most barefaced essay in violent expro- 
priation that has been brought before any legislat- 
ive body in India. And Lord Irwin’s sympathies 
were so notoriously with the Congress anarchists 


as to have made his administration a byword for 


weakness and futility. 


Bowing the Knee 
A dozen other instances could be cited, with 
special reference to Englishmen who have come out 
to fill the highest positions. Sir Frederick Sykes, 
the late Governor of Bombay, ran Lord Irwin very 
closely for the booby prize of Indian administra- 
tion. With reference to the state of things in 
Bombay during the third year of his governorship 
the Statesman of Calcutta pointed out that ‘‘a local 
government which permits Congress to terrorize 
the forces of the Crown is not a Government at 
all.”” Thanks to the almost incredible weakness of 
the Bombay Government under Sir Frederick 
Sykes at least one European firm found it expedient 
to defer to the decrees of the Congress Committee, 
and to run its business in accordance with its 
wishes. Those business firms who did not bow the 

knee to Baal were faced with ruin. 


Sir Stanley Jackson in Bengal—another nominee 
of Mr. Baldwin’s Government — displayed a little 
more backbone than his confrére in Bombay ; but 
at the outset of his reign he made a bid for popular- 
ity with the Extremists, which he and his Govern- 
ment lived to regret. He had not been a week in 
the country when he released Subhas Chunder 
Bose, a prominent interned suspect, who promptly 
plunged into Extremist politics to such purpose 
that Sir Stanley Jackson’s Government was com- 
pelled to prosecute and re-intern him a few months 
afterwards. If Sir Stanley Jackson hadn’t been so 
anxious to curry favour with the irreconcilables he 
would have saved his Government much trouble 
and expense, and the ranks of sedition in Bengal 


would not have received a formidable reinforce- 
ment. 


Why is it that leading Englishmen have become 
so susceptible to Indian atmosphere? The explan- 
ation is symptomatic of the altered times in which 
we live. Thirty or forty years ago the British in 
India maintained an attitude of extreme — far too 
extreme—aloofness from the educated Indian. The 
two classes mingle more freely nowadays, and the 
Englishman who comes into contact for the first 
time with a cultured Indian is inevitably impressed 
by his intellectual powers, and (as a rule) by his 
extreme, if somewhat elaborate courtesy. In man- 
ners it must be confessed that the younger gener- 
ation of Indians has lost something of the grace 
that belonged to the older. Nevertheless the Indian 
is naturally courteous. 

Subtle Tactics 

The educated Indian is subtle; the Englishman 
is not. Throw two such people together, and he 
who is subtle will assuredly pull the leg of him who 
is not. This is what is constantly happening 
to-day. The newly arrived Englishman is flattered 
to be told that he is almost the first of his race to 
grasp the essentials of the Indian problem. ‘‘ You 
understand us,”’ he is told. ‘* You have generous 
instincts and a liberal outlook. Ah! if only the rest 
of your countrymen were like you !’’ And then, 
when this has sunk well in, his generous instincts 
and his liberal outlook are deftly turned in the 
direction which his Indian mentors have in view. 
ITIS ALWAYS TOWARDS AN OBJECTIVE 
WHICH WILL BENEFIT THEMSELVES. 
But once the blinkers are on him the rest is easy, 
for his captors lead him whither they will. 

In due course he will find out that they have been 
fooling him, but until the moment of disillusion- 
ment comes, it is useless for those who have been 
there before to warn him or protest. They are 
**hide-bound”’ ‘‘sun-dried’’—people to be avoided 
or ignored. The victim feels that it has been 
reserved for him to settle a controversy which has 
baffled all his predecessors and contemporaries. 
His new found friends and admirers naturally 
agree. He is a Heaven-sent viceroy, or a model 
governor, too wise, too great-hearted and too 
strong to be influenced by the crabbed counsels of 
men who have served for thirty years. These men 
are prejudiced ; he is open-minded. It would be a 
public calamity if their sour experience should pre- 
vail over his inspired ignorance. And so he goes 
gaily on, led by the nose, drugged and hypnotised. 

It would be comic if it were not tragic. Most 
English people in India have at one time or other 
been victimised in the same way. We have 
learned from our mistakes, and are wiser now. The 
Russian, said Kipling years ago, is a delightful 
person until he tucks in his shirt. The Indian is 
also a delightful person until you begin to take 
him too seriously. To make that mistake is fatal 
if you are in authority. 

India, 29 July, 1934. 
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The Truth About Gliding 


By Oliver Stewart 


LIDING, in which term I include all forms 
G of motorless flying, from the beginner’s 
hop to the expert’s long distance soar- 

ing flight, has had a chequered career in England. 
It has been boomed and bombarded in turn by the 
press, including the specialised aeronautical press, 
and it has known moments when it seemed likely 
to rival cycling in popular appeal and moments 
when it seemed likely to die out altogether. On 
occasion it has been subjected to attacks of quite 
astonishing vindictiveness for no apparent reason. 
But through all this ebb and flow of opinion 
there have been a few people who have stedfastly 
believed in the future of motorless flight and who, 
without encouragement from anywhere, least of 
all from the Government, have worked at gliding 
and have collected knowledge and practical ex- 
perience. They have designed and built sail- 
planes and operated them under the somewhat 
difficult conditions obtaining in this country, and 
they have paid for all this development work 
themselves. It is to be hoped that they will reap 
the benefit of their faith and tenacity in the future. 


Miracles of Soaring 

Technically, the extent of motorless flying 
development in this country is indicated by recent 
achievements. A _ short time ago Mr. Collins 
soared for a straight line distance of 98} miles, 
Mr. P. Wills set up a new British motorless 
height record of 6,100 feet, and Mr. Dewsberry, 
flying a sailplane designed and built by a member 
of the London Gliding Club, flew 39 miles and 
attained a height of 5,900 feet. The story of 
Mr. Collins’ flight emphasises the ‘‘ miraculous ”’ 
aspect of soaring. For in soaring the pilot 
gathers power from the movements of the air and 


sets it to hold him aloft and to drive him across 
country. 


The conjurer’s rabbit, extracted from the empty 
top hat, is infinitely less surprising than the in- 
visible force that holds up 150 Ib. of glider, pilot 
and flying kit and wafts them from place to place 
through the air. When he “ bestrides the lazy 
pacing clouds and sails upon the bosom of the 
air,’’ the glider pilot employs a remarkable and 
delicate technique of a fundamentally finer 
quality than that employed by the pilot of an 
engine-driven aeroplane. 

Mr. Collins’ flight started from Dunstable, 
where the London Gliding Club has its head- 
quarters. Directly after launching he began to 
lose height, and for fifteen minutes he had to 
struggle to remain air-borne, well below the top 
of the launching hill. Gradually he worked -his 
way up, and reached the base of a cumulus 
‘* cloud-street ’’ which took him to Ampthill and 
Cardington. From there he went to St. Neot, St. 
Ives and Earith, where he was compelled to dive 
in order to avoid being sucked into a_ black 
thunder cloud. At Castle Acre he was forced 
down to 1,500 feet, but he detected thermal lift 


over a patch of sandy heath land, and by much 
circling over this patch he reached 4,300 feet. 
The flight was completed at the coast after a 
straight line distance of 98} miles had been 
covered. 


That flight gives some indication of what stage 
of progress has been reached by those who, with- 
out Government or other assistance, have worked 
upon gliding in this country. But now the 
Government has become interested, and has 
granted a subsidy to gliding. That subsidy may 
help; but it is to be noted that with every subsidy 
must go control; and it is control that has ham- 
pered private aeroplane ownership in this country. 
Control might hamper further gliding develop- 
ment. This risk, I happen to know, was seen by 
members of the London Club, which is the 
largest gliding organisation in this country. The 
question of refusing the subsidy was even dis- 
cussed, and I am not at all sure that, had the Club 
taken the unprecedented action of refusing the 
subsidy, it would not have been taking the wisest 
course. 

The subsidy has not been refused, however, so 
now it may be presumed that the responsibility 
for the future of gliding will be taken out of the 
hands of those who have so far done the work 
and will be handed over to the Air Ministry which 
had previously not exhibited much interest in this 
form of flight. 


Cheap and Fascinating 

The potentialities of gliding are immense. 
During the boom year nearly one hundred clubs 
were formed, of which only a handful of the 
toughest remain. But the fact that members for 
all those clubs could be obtained shows that the 
interest in motorless flying is there and only needs 
awakening. This interest, however, is wrapped up 
with economics. A proportion of glider pilots, 
including some of the best, do their soaring 
because they like that form of flight better than 
flying behind an engine. But there are others 


who glide because they cannot afford to fly behind 
an engine. 


In order to give gliding the greatest chance of 
expanding, the first requirement is a large number 
of gliding sites scattered about the country near 
the centres of population. At present the two 
chief sites are at Dunstable and Sutton Bank in 
Yorkshire. Next to the provision of plenty of 
sites there is the provision of instructors; and 
these might well be trained at the central school 
which has been projected for the Sutton Bank 
site. If the subsidy has the effect of multiplying 
gliding sites and forming a reservoir of trained 
instructors, it will have proved its worth. If, on 
the other hand, it merely tends to make gliding 
more elaborate and to concentrate it at one or two 
places, it will have failed. 

Much will depend upon whose advice is taken 
in the administration of the subsidy. 
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What France Thinking 


By H. Warner Allen 


N a journey across France from the Channel to 
I the Pyrenees and back, one has occasion to 
talk with many Frenchmen of divers condi- 
tions, and between Calais and Paris, one may 
form a summary judgment of what France as a 
whole is thinking. 

In the North, in Paris, in Touraine, in the 
Bordelais and the Pyrenees, there was one con- 
cordant note; ‘‘ Of course we do not presume to 
pass judgment on English politics, but thank 
heavens that at this time of crisis, your Prime 
Minister is well out of the way. In our way of 
thinking, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is one of the 
chief dangers to European peace—he has done 
more to upset the goodwill of France and 
England than even Lloyd George—and we can 
only pray that when he returns, he will have lost 
his power to harm.”’ 


The news of Dollfuss’ murder had just been 
received and everyone was waiting to see whether 
some spark might set fire to the tinder which was 
spread abroad just as it was twenty years ago. 
War is nowhere so genuinely hated as in a country 
with universal military service. Its declaration 
hits the whole population with a blow that those 
who are accustomed to pay people to defend them 
and who only call the whole nation to arms in the 
last extremity cannot understand. 


The Call of War 


If the German attempt on Austria had been 
successful, Italy would surely have acted, and 
Italian action would have been as surely followed 
by French mobilisation. From every village in the 
country youths would have been called to the 
colours and the hearts of the last generation torn 
by the threat of a repetition of all the anguish of 
1914. 


‘If there is war, what will England do?” 
asked a Bordeaux vine-grower in a_ railway 
carriage. 

** She will do what she did twenty years ago,”’ 
replied a young diplomat, ‘‘ England has not lost 
her pride. But to-day she is even less ready than 
she was then, and delay means the waste of 
thousands or perhaps millions of lives. Ah! the 
pacifists, those bleaters of universal peace, they 
have much to answer for. If only they would 
understand Lyantey’s phrase, ‘ Always show your 
strength in order that you may never have to use 

A quiet grey-headed man, in a corner, who was 
evidently a retired officer, turned to me with a 
question: ‘‘ How is it that you English who are 
so shrewd and practical are so easily taken in by 
protestations. Your Ramsay MacDonald was full 
of pity and sorrow for the poor Germans, anxious 
that they might be armed again all in the cause of 
peace—and now see what has happened. An 
infant in arms could have prophesied how Prussian 
militarism would rise again.” 


‘““The gospel,”’ I said, ‘‘ bids us love our 
enemies, but there is nothing said about loving 
them better than our friends. It is a strange 
thing that in England that there are many people 
who love their enemies so dearly that they actually 
hate their friends. They are full of sympathy for 
the Irishman who detests them and scorn the 
loyalist ; they dote with affection on the Indian who 
proclaims his disaffection ; they sob with pity over 
the woes of Germany and magnify every fault of 
those who fought on our side. We are a strange 
nation.”’ 


‘** Yet,’’ said the vine-grower, ‘‘ I have confid- 
ence in England. I have English blood in my 
veins and in the end I know that England always 
pulls through. You have disarmed... .”’ 


** Disarmed to the point of imbecility and pro- 
claimed it on the housetops. We cried to the 
world that we were for peace and then shouted that 
we could neither defend it nor impose it. We were 
s> determined to be defenceless that Ramsay 
MacDonald and his Government did not even say 
thank you when Lady Houston, a very patriotic 
lady, offered 15 million francs as a gift for the air 
defence of her country.” 


Fifteen Million Francs 

‘* Fifteen million francs! ”’ said the vine-grower 
smacking his lips. ‘* What a gift, and you say 
that your Government refused it. C’est inoui. 
Why was not Lady Houston born in France. She 
would not have to offer her money twice, and she 
would receive the gratitude of the whole country 
and all the honours the Government could confer.”’ 


‘** I’m afraid patriotism is a virtue more honoured 
in your country than ours—otherwise we should 
have a different Prime Minister.”’ 


** It is not a question of politics. We have had 
our Caillaux. It is a matter of commonsense. If 
patriotic citizens are ready to relieve the taxpayer 
and help the State, only a lunatic could refuse it. 
Mon Dieu! what a scandal there would be in this 
country if such an offer were rejected. The 
Government would fall and the Chamber would 
appoint a Commission to enquire into the sanity of 
the President of the Council and his Ministers and 
if it did not find them insane, it would impeach 
them for treachery.” 


The train was passing swiftly through those vast 
cultivated plains in which not one inch of soil is 
wasted. It was a picture of the wealth that toil 
and patience can draw from Nature. 


The man in the corner changed the subject. 
‘“* There,” he said, “‘ is the true France. Do you 
wonder that we love our country so that we will 
not exchange it for any glittering dreams of 
universal peace and that we are ready to arm and 
die for it for fear that we may lose the substance 
of our lives.” 
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HIS month witnessed the actual centenary of 
the emancipation of slaves in the British 
Empire, for the decrees setting free 700,000 

slaves, under the provisions of the Abolition of 
Slavery Act, passed by Parliament in August, 
1833, came into effect in August, 1834. 

The scenes of hysterical rejoicing that took 
place on the dawn of that liberation day among the 
negro populations ‘‘ absolutely and for ever 
manumitted ’’ in the West Indian Islands can 
perhaps to some extent be realised by a genera- 
tion that remembers how the coming of Peace 
after four years of war brought release to a whole 
nation’s pent-up feelings in a frenzied outburst of 
celebration. 

But there was a world of difference in the charac- 
ter of the two rejoicings. In the one case it 
concerned the wholly unexpected liberation of the 
souls of men, who had long given up all hope of 
being freed from the shackles binding them in 
abject servitude to their white masters; in the 
other case it merely expressed sudden, if pro- 
found, relief from the trials and horrors of war 
for a nation of free men who had willingly made 
for four years the sacrifices of life and personal 
liberty that a great cause demanded. 

Among the names of the men mainly respon- 
sible for what Lecky justly calls one of the 
“three or four perfectly virtuous acts recorded in 
the history of nations,’’ none deserves greater 
honour than that of William Wilberforce. 


Eloquence and Influence 

He may not have been the first champion of the 
slaves, though even as a boy at school it is 
recorded that he wrote to a York paper denounc- 
ing ‘‘ the odious traffic in human flesh.’’ But 
it is certainly true that, without his eloquence, 
perseverance, Parliamentary influence and win- 
ning personality, the cause of Abolition would 
have taken even longer than it did to secure its 
complete triumph. 


Pitt, Burke and Brougham all testified to his 
oratorical powers. The first said that he had the 
greatest natural eloquence of all the men he ever 
knew, while Brougham observed that 

his eloquence was of the highest order, persuasive 
and pathetic in an eminent degree, but was occa- 
sionally bold and impassioned, animated with the 
inspiration which deep feeling alone can breathe 
into spoken thought, chastened by a pure taste, and 
enriched by classical allusion. 

His musical, silvery voice earned him the nick- 
name of ‘‘ the nightingale of the House.” 

Sydney Smith said of him later in his life that 
he could do anything with the House, while on 
one occasion at least Pitt had to prevail upon him 
not to speak lest his opposition might seriously 
embarrass the Government. 

There could be no doubting the genuineness of 
his patriotism any more than there could be any 
question about the sincerity of his _ religious 
convictions. 


The Great Liberator 


By Clive Rattigan 


He opposed war with France when he felt it to 
be unnecessary, thereby incurring for a time a 
certain amount of unpopularity; but when he 
realised that peace was impossible, he was the 
first to come forward with suggestions for 
personal levies among the rich in aid of the 
country’s funds, himselt contributing a large sum. 


In an age in which morals were corrupt, he set 
a noble example of how to enjoy life without 
succumbing to its temptations. 


‘** Wilberforce, sir,’’ said Robert Hall, ‘‘is a 
little creature; he is an ugly creature; but look 
in his face, hear him speak, you forget it all; he 
is the incarnation of love.”’ 

It was because of his real kindliness of heart, 
his love for his fellow beings, his desire to help 
everyone in distress with his purse or by personal 
service and his transparent honesty of purpose 
that Wilberforce won for himself the devoted 
friendship of men of all parties and creeds and the 
esteem of the country at large. 


The Long Parliamentary Fight 

Pitt was a life-long friend of his, and it was on 
Pitt’s advice that Wilberforce undertook the Par- 
liamentary conduct of the cause of Abolition. 
That was in 1787, and twenty years of Parliamen- 
tary fight and agitation were to intervene before 
the first stage of the Abolitionists’ campaign 
could be carried to completion. 


The earlier efforts of the Abolitionists were 
directed towards minimising the tortures of the 
‘* Middle Passage ’’ (the Atlantic voyage) and 
thereafter making the slave trade illegal. Eman- 
cipation of existing slaves was deferred till this 
first objective had been attained. 


It was Wilberforce who wisely laid down this 
practical course of action. The opposition that 
had to be met could only, he realised, be overcome 
by a series of well-prepared assaults. 


The ‘* Middle Passage ’’ regulation Act was 
passed in 1788, but the Act prohibiting the slave 
trade was not placed on the Statute Book till 
1807. 


Wilberforce’s health, never very strong, broke 
down before the second and final stage in the 
campaign could be accomplished, and the news 
of the second reading of the Abolition of Slavery 
Act was brought to him on his death-bed. He 
died on July 29, 1833. 


His burial in Westminster Abbey and _ the 
epitaph on his tomb bear witness to his country- 
men’s appreciation of the greatness both of his 
character and of his achievements. 


In this greatness the country he loved has, as 
he would wish, her share, since, first among the 
nations to adopt the cause he espoused, she gave 
the world yet another instance of her readiness to 
make substantial sacrifices in the selfless pursuit 
of high ideals. 
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Supplement to the SATURDAY REVIEW 


WILLIAM WILBERFORCE 


WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. 


AT .29. 


on Binal Sy Biting the 


4 English philanthropist and orator, whose campaign for the abolition of slavery 
was crowned with success one hundred years ago, when three-quarters of a 
million of the King’s subjects were liberated from the fetters of bondage. 
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RACING 


The Weight Controversy 


By David Learmonth 


ECENTLY the shortage of young jockeys 
and promising apprentices has led to the 
suggestion that the minimum weights in 

handicaps should be lowered. The argument is 
that owners of lightly weighted animals would 
then be compelled to put up boys or carry con- 
siderable overweight. 


The advocates of this reform—or, rather, 
reactionary measure—contend that with the 
present comparatively high scale of weights there 
is not sufficient inducement to owners and 
trainers to give mounts to young apprentices, with 
‘ne result that the latter do not get the practice 
necessary to enable them to become first-class 
iockeys. On the surface it would seem that there 
vas a good deal to be said for such a proposal ; 
sut the more carefully one examines it, the more 
doubtful one becomes. 


One has only to read the works of celebrated 
nineteenth century trainers, such as William Day, 
to find that the light-weights of their time brought 
about most undesirable results. The tiny lads 
had neither the strength to hold their mounts nor 
to-drive them at the finish; more often than not 
they could not keep them straight, and they had 
not the stamina to be anything but passengers at 
the end of a long-distance event. They were, into 
the bargain, often so young that they lost their 
heads as soon as the race started, assuming that 
they got off with a fair start, which was by no 
means always. 


Gold Cup at Fifteen 

There were, of course, exceptions, as there will 
always be. William Day himself rode the winner 
of the Ascot Gold Cup when fifteen years of age. 
But, he was by no means a pygmie such as the 
light-weight scale was producing at that time and 
was, in later life, a determined agitator for reform. 

The situation at that time was so bad that 
owners of lightly weighted handicappers often 
preferred not to run their horses, knowing full 
well that with midgets in the saddle they could 
have no possible chance. They chose, instead, to 
wait until they could place their horses in less 
exalted company, which would permit of them 
putting up a reliable man. 

It is obvious that such a state of affairs defeats 
its declared object, which is to increase the facili- 
ties for training jockeys. Nor can it be denied 
that a very similar position exists to-day; for 
weights, although higher than they were in 
William Day’s time, are still very much too low. 
How often will a trainer remark that on strict 
form his charge ought-to walk away with a race, 
but that he dare not back it owing to the unlikeli- 
hood of the light-weight child being able to get 
the best out of it! 

Moreover, since the introduction of apprentice 
races the only excuse for these low weights has 


disappeared. Instead of persisting in a_ policy 
which exasperates owners, trainers and the public 
alike it is high time the Stewards of the Jockey 
Club introduced a more sensible scale. It is 
arguable, in fact, that a drastic raising of weights 
would tend to increase the supply of good young 
jockeys, because fewer promising youths would be 
driven from the game by increasing weight. 


At present the wastage for this reason is serious. 
S. Ingham, the finest hurdle race jockey riding 
to-day, would doubtless still be riding on the flat 
if only he were able to make the weight, and there 
are many others who have been compelled to give 
up the game before they had attained the position 
which Ingham achieved on the flat. 


It is, in fact, just at the time when an apprentice 
might be expected to develop into a competent 
jockey that he grows too heavy, with the result 
that several years of his own time are wasted, to 
say nothing of the trouble the trainer has taken 
in teaching him. If weights were raised at both 
ends of the scale, this would at least happen less 
frequently. 


Raise the Maximum 

I can see no reason why the maximum weight 
in all handicaps should not be raised to ten stone 
or even ten stone seven, while the minimum should 
not be less than seven stone seven. This would 
eliminate the need for absurdly small boys and 
would enable many experienced horsemen to con- 
tinue to earn a living, whereas at present they 
are faced with the alternative of taking up train- 
ing or retiring from the turf altogether. 


I have never been in favour of too great a 
margin between the top and bottom weights in a 
handicap. The proper object of these races has 
always appeared to me to be to give every horse 
a chance within reason, but not to enable a 
thoroughly bad animal to beat one several classes 
higher in the racing scale. If the minimum 
weight were raised to seven stone seven and the 
top weight to ten stone in the majority of cases, 
the margin of two anda half stones would be quite 
sufficient in my opinion. The top weight, how- 
ever, would have to be fixed. It should not be 
permissible for the handicapper to exceed it, and 
the handicap should be adjusted strictly down- 
wards from the top weight. 


This would mean that many good ‘“‘ exposed ”’ 
horses would be enabled to win races, as their 
merits entitle them to do. The present situation, 
where a good horse is often a less valuable pro- 
position than an inferior one, is farcical. The 
worst of the entries would be bracketted together 
on the minimum mark and would probably have 
no chance, which would be all to the good. Their 
proper place is in inferior company or in the 
hunting field. 
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The Urchin’s Day Out 


By Dan Russell 


HE late afternoon sun flooded the little dell 
with a honey-coloured light. The cows in 
the rough pasture chewed their cuds in the 

shadow of the ash plantation. The humming of 
many insects blended with the ‘* burring ’’ of a 
turtle-dove. The land seemed soaked in summer 
lethargy. 


A dry ditch cut off the ash plantation from the 
dell, a long, deep ditch, honeycombed with the 
galleries of vole and rabbit and shaded by over- 
hanging elders. Half-way along the ditch grew 
an oak tree, so old that frost and thaw had split its 
trunk into three parts. Its great twisted roots were 
the home of many wild things; and in its ivied 
branches were the nests of birds. 


Between two of these roots lay a round, brown 
bundle of sharp spines. No head was visible, yet 
from this bundle came sighs and snores as from a 
man in a drunken sleep. At length, after a louder 
snore than the rest, the bundle stirred and four 
short legs and a head appeared from among the 
spines. It was a small, sharp head with tiny ears 
and beady black eyes like boot-buttons. 


Foraging for Food 
The bundle was now a small animal whose coat 
was neither hair nor fur but a mass of needle sharp 
points like furze. Pricklyback the hedgehog was 
awake and hungry. For a moment he remained 
still, sniffing the air, then he scrambled into the 
ditch and set off in search of food. 


He travelled the ditch to its end, and on the way 
seven black beetles died. At the end of the ditch 
he clambered out, grunting as he did so, and set 
off across the field. The cows were lying down but 
he did not go near them. The farmer swore that 
Pricklyback sucked their milk, but one glance at 
the narrow jaws with their sharp little teeth would 
have shown him the absurdity of his idea. 

Pricklyback trotted across the pasture and 
entered the wood on the other side. He made no 
attempt to conceal himself or walk with stealth. 
Three things only did he fear: man, the fox, and 
the badger. For man had traps and guns, and 
Pricklyback’s spines were of no avail against the 
fox, for when Pricklyback curled into a ball, the 
fox would pat him along into a puddle so that he 
uncurled and the fox could bite him through the 
unprotected stomach. But the badger would bite 
through spines and all as though they were grass. 


In the wood he found the hind-legs of a rabbit 
which a fox had left the night before. He chewed 
gleefully, leaving nothing but the skin and bones. 
When he had eaten he wandered down to the pond 
and slaked his thirst. Here a moorhen had her 
nest in the rushes. There were four speckled eggs 
in the nest for she had only just begun to lay. 
Pricklyback winded the nest and crossed the firm 
mud. He bit a hole in the end of each egg and 
lapped up the contents with his long tongue, for 
eggs were the greatest delicacy on his menu. 


When he had finished the eggs he was still 
hungry. He ate enormously throughout the sum- 
mer so as to lay up reserves of fat for his winter 
sleep. From October to March he would sleep 
soundly, drawing his nourishment from the fat he 
had accumulated during the summer. He was the 
only true hibernater among the English mammals. 


He left the pond and sauntered on; a blackbird 
chattered at him but he took no notice. He passed 
the main riding and turned down a narrow runway 
which led back to the main pasture. 


Suddenly there was a metallic click and a gin 
snapped on his forefoot. Instinctively he tried to 
roll into a ball, but his foot was caught and he 
could not. He was in pain and bewildered at this 
strange thing which had happened to him. He 
lifted up his voice in that most piteous of all wood- 
land sounds, the cry of a trapped hedgehog. A 
thin wail like the crying of an injured child. 


After a time he fell silent. He was caught by one 
toe and the constriction of the trap had numbed the 
pain. He tugged at it, but it would not give; then 
he gnawed at the iron trap. His foot was devoid 
of feeling now, and his sharp teeth severed the 
tendon and bone of the imprisoned toe. 


As soon as he felt himself free he blundered 
down the runway at an ungainly trot, leaving one 
little toe between the iron jaws of the gin. By the 
time he reached the pasture he had almost forgot- 
ten his adventure for his foot had not yet begun to 
pain him. 


Pricklyback’s Conquest 
On the bank lay a snake with a coffin-shaped 
head and a chain of black markings down its back. 
It was a viper basking in the evening sun. Its 


basking place was right in Pricklyback’s path, but 
it did not move. 


Pricklyback advanced upon the viper with glit- 
tering eyes. The snake appeared to be asleep. Its 
tail was towards Pricklyback. When he was near 
enough to suit his purpose Pricklyback halted. He 


spread his little legs and bit the snake through the 
tail. 


Like a flash the viper reared and struck. But 
Pricklyback was quicker. As soon as he had bit- 
ten, he lowered his head between his legs, so that 


when the viper struck it impaled itself upon the 
needle spines. 


Again and again the viper struck, each time 
wounding itself more severely, until at last it could 
strike no more and lay writhing upon the ground. 
Then Pricklyback raised his head ; coolly and with- 
out hurry he commenced to eat the snake, begin- 
ning at the tail and leaving only the head. 

His meal done he felt full. His foot was begin- 
ning to pain him also, so he trotted across the field 
to his oak tree. Between the roots, he licked his 
wound and very soon little snores and gasps pro- 
claimed to the voles that Pricklyback was asleep. 
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A SERMON— 


The Keeper of the Vineyard 


By C. H. Spurgeon 


“I the Lord do keep it; I will water it every 
moment : lest any hurt it, I will keep it night 
and day.’’—Isaiah xxvii. 3. 


HE text follows a terrible verse, in which the 
Lord’s enemies are threatened with ‘‘ his 
sore and great and strong sword.’”’ But 

even when God has the most anger against his 
adversaries, he is still full of love for his people. 
The Church of God is here compared to a vineyard. 
The vine is a tender plant, needing continual care ; 
and if the vineyard is not weil fenced and guarded 
the enemies of the vine are sure to get in and 
destroy it. The Church is called ‘‘ a vineyard of 
red wine,’’ because the red grape happened to be 
the best kind grown in Palestine; and, in like 
manner, God’s Church is to him the best of the 
best, the excellent of the earth, in whom is all his 
delight. But what is true of the whole Church is 
also true of every member; the same God who 
keeps the vineyard also protects every vine, nay, 
not only so, but his care extends to every little 
branch, to every spreading leaf, and to every 
clinging tendril of that vine which he undertakes 
to keep night and day. 


Our text mentions two much-needed mercies. We 
find in the text, first, continual keeping, and then, 
secondly, continual watering. In these gracious 
words of the Lord, we have a promise that we shall 
be kept from foes without and from foes within. 
God is both a wall and a well to his people, a wall 
to guard them from their adversaries, and a well to 
supply all their needs out of his ever-living, over- 
flowing fulness. 


Foes of the Vine 

Concerning the continual keeping which the 
Lord promises to his vineyard: ‘‘ I the Lord do 
keep it; . . . lest any hurt it, I will keep it night 
and day.”’ I will talk of that keeping in an experi- 
mental way, putting the subject before you in the 
form of questions, which may be applied either to 
the Church as a whole, or to each individual 
believer. 

The first will be, “‘ Do I need keeping? I trust 
I have been called by God’s grace, that I have 
been washed in Jesus’ blood, and that I have been 
made one of the Lord’s children; do I need keep- 
ing?” Ah! if I know anything ‘of myself, I shall 
be compelled to answer that I do, for my foes are 
innumerable, and I, like the vine, am subject to 
all sorts of perils and dangers. 

There is the arch-enemy, my brethren; how he 
longs to lay the axe to the roots of God’s vines! 
If we were in his power, you and I would not have 
a grain of faith or a spark of love left. He is 
desirous to have us, not only that he may sift us as 
wheat, but that he may burn us as chaff. When 
we think of his malice and cunning, we may well 
pray, ‘‘ Deliver us not over tnto the will of our 
enemy.’’ When God’s people have met Satan in 


a hand-to-hand conflict, they have always found it 
a stern and difficult struggle, for he is ferocious, 
malicious and powerful, and he comes against us, 
not only to worry us, but seeking whom he may 
devour. We need keeping, then, if it were only 
because of that one adversary, who would make a 
speedy end of us if we were left in his grip even 
for an hour. 


Like the vine, too, we have not only to dread 
him who would cut us down, but there is a wild 
boar of the woods, that would fain tear us up by 
the roots; I mean, that wild boar of unbelief that 
is constantly prowling around us. How does it 
seek with its sharp tusks to bark our vines and fig 
trees! You know, dear friends, how unbelief 
takes away your comforts, how its destroys your 
strength, and how it mars your usefulness. 
Perhaps some of you at times hardly know whether 
you are the Lord’s people or whether you are not 
his. 


The Sin of Pride 

Then, you know, the vine is often subject to 
injury from various kinds of insects. Almost all 
plants of any value are attacked at times by a 
peculiar kind of fly which devours the leaves, and 
prevents fruit-bearing, and the vine is specially 
liable to attacks of this sort. So is it with 
Christians ; we have the fly of pride. If the great 
enemy never came to cut us down, and unbelief 
never tried to root us up, the very quietude of the 
atmosphere and the calmness of the soft summer- 
time would begin to breed that deadly fly, which 
goes before destruction. I think we have even 
more cause to fear the effects of carnal security, 
and self-confidence, and pride, than the assaults 
of Satan himself. I do not know how it is with 
you, my brethren, but at times I feel so dead that 
I would almost welcome a temptation from Satan, 
so that I might feel a little spiritual life stirring 
within me in opposition to it. 


Then, dear friends, besides the enemies I have 
mentioned, the vine is subject to the attacks of the 
little foxes that Solomon speaks of in the Can- 
ticles: ‘* Take us the foxes, the little foxes, that 
spoil the vines.’’ There are plenty of little foxes 
of all sort about, nowadays; I mean false doctrine 
and sceptical teaching. Some of these crafty foxes 
come nibbling at us, trying to make us doubt the 
inspiration of Scripture. Some of them even dare 
to try to root up and destroy our confidence in the 
divinity of Christ. 

Men pour into our ears all sorts of heresies and 
lies. till our souls scarcely know truth from error, 
and we are carried to and fro, and have a hard 
battle to fight. Ah! if the Lord did not keep his 
Church, she would soon become a prey to the craft 
of her adversaries; but he does preserve his vine- 
yard from the little foxes, and from the great foxes, 
too. 
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Adult Education 


OCIAL institutions arise from two dia- 
metrically opposite sources, from the desire 
of the people to acquire something, usually of an 
abstract nature, or from the determination of some 
body to inflict its views on others. Midway 
between these two is the institution founded by an 
employer with the object that, by its effect upon 
their minds or bodies, his employés can be made 
to serve him better. 


Thus, in the early days of adult education we 
find these three sources. The natural desire of a 
people, more politically conscious after the 
Industrial Revolution, to learn something of 
economics together with a natural desire for 
knowledge among adults co-incident with the 
improvement in elementary education; the efforts 
of religious bodies, who started classes with the 
main object of teaching people how to read the 
Bible; and classes of a more technical nature 
formed by employers of skilled-labour. To these, 
later, must be added the schools under the auspices 
of the National Council of Labour Colleges which 
exist frankly to teach the doctrine of class struggle. 

Mr. Robert Peers, the editor, and the various 
expert contributors to ‘* Adult Education in 
Practice ’’ (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.) are not concerned 
with these latter. They are concerned with non- 
political bodies, many of which receive small 
subsidies from the Government, such as the 
Workers’ Educational Association. 


Neglect of History 

The development of the movement is ably 
traced by Mr. Peers himself, after which the 
book takes a more practical turn and provides 
guidance of an obviously commonsense type to 
those concerned in this branch of education. 

The work, however, should not be classed as a 
mere text-book. It does, it is true, contain 
voluminous appendices setting out various rules 
and regulations; but it is of more than usual 
interest to any thinking person who cares about 
the social condition of the country. 

It is, perhaps natural, having regard to the 
principal origin of the movement and the position 
of the people who attend the classes, that history 
(apart from economic history) should be most 
inadequately represented among the _ subjects 
taught. It must be remembered that the classes 
have the right to choose their studies. But one 
cannot but feel disturbed by such a state of affairs. 

One would have thought that the glorious pages 
of our history would have exerted an irresistible 
appeal upon any mind sufficiently receptive to wish 
to acquire knowledge. In any case, since these 
classes are subsidised with the taxpayers’ money 
it would seem the duty of the Board of Education 
to insist on certain obligatory subjects calculated 
to increase pride of race and _ National 
consciousness. We find, on the other hand, 
that except for literature and the arts, which the 
contributor has classed in a separate group, by far 
the largest interest is in economics, a treacherous 
enough bog for experts. Heaven knows what may 
be the results with semi-educated adult pupils ! 


A Convert to Islam 


¢ is curious that converts to a new faith, 
whether religious or political, almost inevitably 
do their utmost to attack the faith they have 
deserted. 


A not very profound reason led Lady Evelyn 
Cobbold to switch over from orthodox Angli- 
can views to the faith of Islam, for she 
confesses in ‘‘ Pilgrimage to Mecca’’ (John 
Murray, 10s. 6d.) that as a child she spent the 
winter months in a Moorish villa on a hill outside 
Algiers, where her parents ‘‘ went in search of 
sunshine.’’ There she learnt to speak Arabic and 
her delight was to escape from her governess and 
visit the Mosques with her Algerian friends. 
‘* Unconsciously,’’ she adds, ‘‘I was a little 
Moslem at heart.’’ Is this another example of the 
way in which the ‘‘ Oriental glamour ”’ influences 
emotional Europeans, as it did Miss Slade, the 
disciple of Mahatma Gandhi ? 

The authoress is over-zealous in emphasising the 
sincerity of her adherence to Mussulman tenets, 
and never loses an opportunity to stress the number 
of her prayers and salutations in the mosques. 
Curiously enough, however, side by side with 
vicious attacks on the ‘“‘ brutalities’’ of her 
Christian ancestors who butchered innocent Turks 
and Arahs during the Crusades, she proclaims in 
no small voice her adherence by blood, culture and 
tradition, to a class which is still proud to uphold 
its nationality above the less-favoured coloured 
races. 


Too Much Egotism 

The first few chapters, in which Lady Cobbold 
describes her numerous attempts to gain entry into 
Mecca, and claims to be the first white woman to 
visit the sacred places of Arabia, are written with 
overmuch egotism and in the manner of a gossip 
writer describing an historical pageant. Occasion- 
ally she lapses into grammatical errors which 
suggest haphazard correction of proofs rather than 
ignorance, and she has an irritating trick of 
assuming that her readers are more interested in 
her accounts of dress, feminine peculiarities and 
thumbnail sketches of meals she has had with cele- 
brated Muslims, than in the more vital events in 
the meteoric career of Ibn Saud. 

The latter part of the book is by far the best, 
for here she attempts to define, and often to justify, 
the Islamic cause, but with a curious sense of guilt 
takes care to emphasise the admiration which the 
Mahomedans held for Christ. The Crusaders 
she condemns with relentless vehemence, and 
Richard Coeur de Lion is denounced as an 
atrocious butcher who could never keep his word. 
The heroes of her book, indeed, are never English- 
men. 

Compared with that gem of travel books, 
‘‘ The Valley of the Assassins,’ with which her 
contemporary, Miss Freya Stark, has achieved a 
high place in*travel literature, ‘‘ Pilgrimage to 
Mecca ’’ makes a pretty poor showing. It is worth 
reading principally for the picture it gives of the 
reactions of an Englishwoman convert to Islam, 
but whether it was worth writing is a question that 
cannot be debated here, and one that must be left 
to the ultimate judgment of her readers. R. M- S. 
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Chinese Bandits and Communists 
By Burgess Clive 


R PETER FLEMING has struck out a 
new and, one should say, extremely profit- 
able line in travel books. 

He makes no pose about having expert know- 
ledge of the countries and peoples he is about to 
describe. Rather the reverse. He _ blandly 
assures his reader that if he expects anything new 
or valuable from the book he has taken up he will 
be sorely disappointed. 

‘* This book is a superficial account of an un- 
sensational journey,’’ he starts off by saying in 
** One’s Company ”’ (Jonathan Cape, illustrated, 
8s. 6d.); and one has hardly begun reading a few 
lines of this, the latest of his books, before one is 
convinced that this surprisingly humble young 
author has produced yet another best-seller to vie 
with the popularity of his ‘‘ Brazilian Adventure.” 

Humility alone would, of course, hardly sell 
his books. It merely serves to put the reader 
into a good mood for appreciating his author. 

The Ideal Traveller 

Travel comes so delightfully easy to Mr. 
Fleming. He has the ideal travel temperament. 
He makes no fuss about difficulties; they simply 
don’t exist for him. . 

His reader is persuaded to believe that to get 
into the heart of China is just like taking a trip 
to Devonshire or Scotland; there are different 
customs and peoples to come across, but that’s all 
there’s to it. And bandit-hunting in Manchuria 
is just an agreeable picnic, with a really funny 
side for the man who doesn’t expect too much. 

Of course, accidents will happen in this life, 
and if the train you are travelling in across 
Siberia does run off the line and topple over, your 
only reaction, if Mr. Fleming is with you, will be 
to rejoice in the little harm that has been done, to 
take a series of photographs and then bamboozle 
the over-zealous Soviet officials regarding your 
camera and films. 

The amazing artistry of the whole thing is that 
while Mr. Fleming—one is almost tempted to call 
him Peter—professes to be giving us only 
‘* superficial ’? impressions, and keeps us amused 
by his inexhaustible wit and humour, he manages 
to impart to his enthralled reader much valuable 
information about the countries and peoples he 
has visited. 

Thus we get a new light on Japan’s problems 
in Manchuria—especially the bandit problem. 
He tells us that before the Japanese took over 
control of Manchuria, the typical bandit was an 
enterprising and old-established parasite. He 
was not so much a threat to the community as a 
carefully regulated drain on its finances. 

To travellers and merchandise passing through 
his territory the bandit issued ‘‘ an expensive but 
usually inviolable safeguard. He kept the 
peace for a form of Danegeld.’’ He was friendly 
with the local defence force. He was rarely 
suppressed, but could sometimes be reclaimed. 


In short, ‘‘a scandal rather than a peril.’’ 

In 1932 the total number of bandits was 
estimated to be 212,000. 

The effects of the Japanese régime has been, 
Mr. Fleming says, to make every town with a 
Japanese garrison safe from bandit incursions and 
to discourage major outrages. But on the debit 
side of the account is an enormous increase in the 
number of bandits and the breaking down of 
those friendly relations between the criminal 
classes and the agents of the law that secured for 
a substantial part of the population at least a 
modus vivendi. 

As the prosperity of the country increases, so 
will, he anticipates, discontent and banditry die 
out. The problem is essentially economic. 


The Communist Movement 

Mr. Fleming also gives us a clear and illumin- 
ating picture of the present conditions in Central 
and Southern China. He made a special inves- 
tigation of the Communist position in Kiangsi 
from its borders at Nanfeng, Nancheng, Nan- 
chang and Hsinkau. One’s only surprise is that 
he did not actually penetrate to the Communist 
capital of Shuikin. But there are limits, it would 
seem, even to Mr. Fleming’s enterprise. 

‘* Communism,” he says, “‘ is like platonic love. 
It too often fails to maintain its original nature.’’ 

Communism in Kiangsi is probably not much 
further removed from orthodox Communism than the 
adulterated brand now practised in Russia. It is, of 
course, very much simplified. The principal tenets 
are broadly indicated by the two slogans, ‘‘ The Land 
for the People’ and ‘‘ Down with Imperialism.” 
The first is simple and makes pleasant hearing. The 
second can hardly be so easy to expound to people 
who have never seen an Imperialist in their life. 
For Communist purposes, however, the Kuomintang 
(Nanking Government) are Imperialists, and, of 
course, the Japanese and all foreigners as well. 

The Red armies, he tells us, are well led and 
the Communists are believed to have a number of 
foreigners to advise them. On the other side the 
leading is very far from good, and the Chinese 
soldier of to-day, for all the excellent material in 
him, is more of a joke than an effective fighting 
machine. 

Still, so long as the Nanking Government 
remains, Mr. Fleming anticipates that the Com- 
munists will not make any further progress. The 
infection has been localised. It may not be 
stamped out by Chinese Armies, but it is possible 
that the process of investing the Red territory 
may ultimately be made more efficient than it is 
at present. 

The chief limiting factor to Red propaganda in 
China to-day is, however, that Communist 
doctrine cuts across customs ‘‘ so long established 
that they have become instincts,” and ‘‘ Only a 
reproduction of the special circumstances in which 
the movement had its birth could result in the 
occurrence of a parallel outbreak elsewhere in 
China,” 
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The Village From Within 


M*: H. J. MASSINGHAM has given us 
another delightfully written book, whose 
charm is enhanced by its really beautiful illustra- 
tions. 

The subject, as in ‘* Wold without End,”’ is the 
Country, but this time Mr. Massingham writes, 
not as a one-year rural resident, but as a per- 
manent inhabitant of the village of his choice, 
some fifty miles from London (‘‘ Country,” 
illustrated with photographs by Edgar Ward, 
Cobden-Sanderson, 10s. 6d.). 

As the real villager, he knows the delights of 
the rural inn, its good fellowship, its draughts of 
pleasant ale that slide down the throat so 
deliciously, its games of bowls, of darts and even 
of shove ha’penny. He tells us much of different 
village types and of their quaint idiosyncracies ; 
he has already acquired some samples of the 


village jargon—‘ okkard,” a quiff,’ ‘“‘a 
glamorious muddle,’’ ‘‘ mommered,”’ ‘* hoddy- 
deddies,’’ tissicky,’’ ‘‘ dummel’’ and_ such 


‘ 


favourite ejaculations as it’s a masterpiece.” 

Then there are his struggles with his garden: 
the difficulty of at first deciding whether to be 
selective in one’s choice of a flower-scheme or 
whether to luxuriate in a general splendour,’ and 
thereafter the constant fight with weeds. 


Communal Ownership of Land 

And from weeds one naturally turns to the 
evils of present-day village life. Mr. Massingham 
clearly loves his village, but he is also very dis- 
satisfied with it. 

The agricultural labourer is still to him the salt 
of English earth; but he is landless and powerless. 
The old order under which a farmer and his men 
lived in a semi-feudal, but personal relationship 
has gone; instead, owing to the presence of un- 
desirable elements, there is an ‘‘ atmosphere of dis- 
sension, petty feud, mistrust and uncharitableness 
which gnaw rat-like into the sense of local 
community.” 

Mr. Massingham would change all that. 

“Ts it Utopian to visualise a village community 
which refuses to rent or bequeath its lands except to 
such as can claim to be good stewards? Perhaps, but 
such, to my mind, is the only solution to the demoralis- 
ing conditions I have outlined.” 

And again : 

‘‘ What I personally would like to see would be a 
village ownership of the land in common and extend- 
ing to the parish boundaries. .I am fearful of land 
nationalisation because a centralised bureaucracy is a 
step nearer that Servile Sate which under the different 
names of Fascism and Communism preys upon the 
dying body of European civilisation. ... But if the 
local community cannot rule itself, the machine will 
devour it and the Dark Age which Dean Inge fears is 
upon us will overcloud the whole world.’ 

As Charlie, Mr. Massingham’s village worthy 
would probably say, ‘‘ It’s a masterpiece,’’ but 
what he might mean is perhaps another story. 


Love of the locality about which he writes is so 
evident in Iain F. Anderson’s ‘‘ Loch Lomond and 
the Trossachs ’’ (Herbert Jenkins, 2s. 6d.), and his 
style is so vivid that few people will be able to lay 
the book aside without experiencing a keen desire 
to visit the little wonder-land of Scotland,” 


The Real Louis Napoleon 


**WARANCE, said Thiers, made two mistakes, 

the first when she accounted Louis 
Napoleon a fool, and the second when she took 
him for a genius.”’ 

In their ‘* Conversation with Napoleon III ”’ 
(Ernest Benn, illustrated) .Sir Victor 
Wellesley and Mr. Robert Sencourt have proved 
to the hilt the truth of their opening quotation. 

The book is a collection of correspondence be- 
tween Lord Cowley and Lord Clarendon, Cavour 
and Victor Emanuel, Baron Hubner and Prince 
Metternich, and the communications of various 
other Ambassadors and satellites to their Foreign 
Ministers during the countless intrigues which 
occupied the chancelleries of Europe from the 
Crimean war to the débacle at Sedan. 

It requires careful reading in spite of an excel- 
lent explanatory preface to each phase ; but it fully 
merits such attention. 

Crimean Muddles 

The scandalous manner in which our Govern- 
ment mismanaged the Crimean war is brought 
home to us even more forcibly by being presented 
coldly by the means of official correspondence. 

It was a time of great anxiety for the English 
Foreign Office. The Emperor was being pressed 
on all sides to abandon the war, and, though he 
staunchly resisted, one must sympathise with the 
French point of view. The English had no plans 
and it was impossible to get any military decision 
from those whom we had placed in authority. 

One must admire Napoleon II during this try- 
ing period. But later our admiration dwindles. 
His determination to invent a pretext for war with 
Austria was not only unscrupulous, but foolish, 
while before the disastrous Franco-Prussian war 
there is no doubt that neither he nor his Ministers 
were any match for the wily Bismark. D.L.L. 


The Charm of Wine 


HERE is a conviviality about people who 

appreciate wine that clings to them no mat- 

ter how far they may be removed from the bottle. 

It is a conviviality born of discretion, of a fineness 

of the senses, and a sense of thankfulness for the 
gifts of nature. 


One feels that if Mr. Charles Berry were to 
write upon any subject one would say to oneself : 
“Here is a fellow, who, though he himself may 
not realise it, is essentially of the soil.”” There is 
in his writing that humour which comes from an 
understanding of Nature peculiar to those who 
derive their employment from the products of 
the Earth. 


In his ‘‘ Viniana”’ (Second edition, revised and 
enlarged, with a preface by H. Warner Allen, 
Constable 5/- illustrated) he tells many charming 
stories as a perfect background to a series of 
delightful dinners, during which his fortunate 
guests compare the merits of choice vintages. 

The greatest tribute I can pay to this little book 
is that, having read it from cover to cover, my 
greatest ambition is to dine with Mr. Berry. 
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Rumania’s History 


i ning her history, present position and 
future are of very considerable interest in 
themselves, but they have a special significance for 
England, as a great deal of British money is 
invested in that country, particularly in its oil 
industry. In natural resources—not only oil, but 


_ gold and other minerals—Rumania is one of the 


richest lands of the world, and her soil is perhaps 
the most fertile in Europe. Of the capital of the 
industry about 35 per cent. is British. 

Yet it is the fact that not many English people 
know much about Rumania, though quite a 
number have no doubt heard of King Carol and 
his adventures. Others among us have good 
reason to deplore the serious reduction of income 
based on Rumanian bonds, owing to the long con- 
tinuance of the financial and economic crisis that 
has devastated Rumania even more than most 
States. In the end her great natural wealth must 
tell, and she will some day recover. 

To understand the situation a knowledge of her 
history is most important- This is now furnished 
by ‘* A History of the Roumanians: From Roman 
Times to the Completion of Unity ’’ (Cambridge 
University Press, 25s.) by Professor R. W. 
Seton-Watson, a recognised authority on South- 
Eastern Europe. The actual date of the com- 
pletion of Rumanian unity is 1920—after the’ 
Treaty of Trianon had gone into effect. 

Dr. Seton-Watson tells us that he has 
tried to produce a plain narrative, treating of high 
and contentious matters ‘‘ without fear or favour.”’ 
*“* Without fear or favour ’’—there is something 
distinctly provocative in the phrase, but I don’t 
suppose that the words mean more than that all 
conscious bias has been excluded. 

The Turkish Factor 

What is beyond doubt is that his book, which 
extends to some 600 pages, is a monument of 
patient, painstaking research and of close and 
careful examination of an enormous quantity of 
material. 

Starting with a learned chapter on Rumanian 
origins, the Rumanian claim to pure Roman blood 
being rejected, the book next describes the begin- 
nings of the principalities of Wallachia and 
Moldavia, which ultimately grew into the kingdom 
of Rumania, and much is recorded of Magyar 
action and reaction at the time regarding 
Transylvania. The third chapter, a model of con- 
densation, discusses the period of Turkish rule, 
1504-1714, and the sufferings of the Rumanian 
people during it. In considering present-day 
Rumania the deadening effect of her long sub- 
jection to the Turks should always be taken into 
account. The Phanariot régime, 1714-1821, with 
the principalities under the control of Greek 
viceroys of Turkey, was another disastrous 
influence. 

Naturally Professor Seton-Watson gives plenty 
of space to the growth of Rumanian nationality 
and the movement for unity, which led Wallachia 
and Moldavia to combine together to choose in 
1859 their prince in Cuza. Personally I have 
found the two chapters (VIII and IX) dealing with 
these developments the most moving in this book, 


even more, in fact, than the highly interesting 
chapter which narrates how Rumania progressed 
from unity to independence—achieved in the 
Treaty of Berlin, 1878. From that date Rumania, 
it may be said was firmly established on the map 
of Europe, and her power began to consolidate 
and then expand. 

This leads the author to a study of Rumania in 
connection with the whole difficult Balkan problem, 
the Balkan Wars, and the Great War itself, all 
dealt with in considerable detail in the closing 
chapters of the book. In presenting a review 
of so full a work as this, it is impossible to do more 
than sketch its main features in outline, but it must 
be added that alongside the chapters treating of 
the history proper of the two principalities, and 
their union and independence in the State of 
Rumania, are placed quite lengthy accounts of 
what occurred contemporaneously in Transylvania. 

Thus, after the description of the reign of King 
Carlos I of Rumania comes the graphic story of 
Transylvania under the Dual Monarchy and the 
attempt at Magyarising it by Hungary. Here 
Seton-Watson does indeed deal with a very con- 
troversial subject, and he can scarcely expect to 
escape violent attacks from the other side. But 
he is a doughty fighter—a hard man to beat, 
because he believes in what he says, and has solid 
ground, as this book shows, for this belief. 

The book has 16 illustrations and an excellent 
map. R.M. 


The U.S. Money Juggle 


O*.*. imagines that Mr. James P. Warburg, 

Vice-Chairman of the Bank of the Manhat- 
tan Company, must be unpopular in the United 
States for, with all his knowledge of the American 
people, their difficulties and their circumstances, 
Mr. Warburg has steadily refused all along to 
agree that America can recapture prosperity with- 
out hard work. 

His book, ‘‘ The Money Muddle ” (Routledge, 
7s. 6d.), reveals the inner history of the financial 
jugglery of the Roosevelt era, for Mr. Warburg 
was financial adviser to the American delegation 
to the world Economic Conference of 1933, and it 
is significant that his viewpoint coincides more 
nearly with that of his English reader than that of 
any of his less frank fellow-countrymen. 

Mr. Warburg shows full understanding of the 
influences which combined to pull America off the 
Gold Standard, for he has an intimate knowledge 
of the politicians and economists responsible for 
the move. As to the failure of the London Con- 
ference, Mr. Warburg is in a unique position to 
chronicle events from the side of the American 
delegation and he does so with a vividness which 
makes his book most interesting to the reader. 

As for all the quack remedies which the United 
States has applied, one after the other, with equal 
lack of success, to her financial ills, Mr. Warburg 
dismisses them in the terms which they deserve, 
for he believes that the basic trouble of the world 
to-day is not monetary and that it cannot there- 
fore be cured by currency juggling. 
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Latest Fiction 


N “Seed of Adam” (Murray, 7/6), Mrs. Violet 
Campbell gives us a powerful and strangely appealing 
first novel, despite the blemishes which are, no doubt, 
due largely to inexperience. There are pages of sloshy 
sentiment and passages that fall to the depths of sheer 
drivel, but the characters live, and the story grips one 
in spite of defects of style and an overstraining of 
coincidence. The cold, austere Judge whom Fate calls 
upon to sentence to death his own son, the offspring of 
an early romance, has appeared before in fiction, but 
Mrs. Campbell invests this old familiar theme with fresh 
life, and displays remarkable skill in revealing, with- 
out apparent effort, the hidden springs of character of a 
large variety of human types. 


A Warwickshire Cavalcade 


For over fifty years settled in Avonbridge, in 
Shakespeare’s county—‘‘ Warwickshire, with her black 
and white thatched cottages, her billowy orchards, lush 
meadows and fertile plough-land ’—Mr. Peter Brook’s 
hero in ‘‘ Arden Vales ” (Francis Mott Company, 7/6), 
sees the years pass in joy that turns to grief as his 
loved ones are snatched from him, finds it difficult as 
old age comes to him to accept with equanimity the 
changes occurring all round him, but discovers consola- 
tion in love for his grandchild, the friendships still left 
to him, and in what has not changed : ‘‘ Green pastures 
and rich red arable, or bronzing cornfields lay like a 
patchwork guilt among the billowing orchards, as it had 
been all their lives. The nightingales still sang in 
Jennen’s Spinney, and the warm sun-saturated air was 
heavy, in its season, with scents of meadow-sweet, 
honeysuckle, hay, and the beanfields in flower, or the 
mellow, mature ambrosial aromas of ripe corn and red- 
tinted apples. White and thatched farmsteads and 
cottages nestled snuggly in the hollows.” It is a fine 
story of a man’s selfless devotion to the trust bequeathed 
to him by his dying wife, and through it all breathes 


the spirit of that corner of England where Shakespeare 
was born and died. 


In the Old Sailing Days 


Sixty years ago the captain of an ocean-going sailing 
ship was often known to take his wife to sea with 
him, and it is of such a time, and of the experiences of 
the skipper’s wife sharing the hardships and perils of 
her husband, that Miss Isabel Hopestill Carter writes 
in ‘‘ All Sails Set ’? (Hodder & Stoughton, 7/6). It is a 
moving story of quiet, courageons endurance under 
stress of storms, shipwreck, or family grief—a true epic 
of the sea, with delightful illustrations in black and 
white by Stanley Rogers. 


A Problem-Solving Excursion 


Miss Nora Kent, in ‘‘ Cornish Excursion ’? (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 7/6), collects a number of people together, 
some in pairs, and some singly, in one excursion 
char-a-banc, sets ot their different lives for us with 
their preseyt anxieties and complications, and with con- 
siderable skill solves their problems through contact 
with each other and the romantic air of Cornwall. It is 
all very convincingly done to the reader’s satisfaction. 


Life in the Hebrides 


Perhaps the chief charm of “‘ The Fairy Hill,” a first 
novel by Isobel MacDonald (Duckworth, 7/6), consists 
in its attractive descriptions of life in the Hebrides 
Islands. There is not much plot, and the story con- 
cerns first the childhood, then the marriage of an 
imaginative girl, the daughter of a Lowland mother and 
Highland father, with a home in the Hebrides. But it 
is well told, and its simple naturalness shonld appeal 
to readers whose minds need a change from the compli- 
cated themes of the more ambitious latter-day novel. 


Love of the Land 


The county of broad acres, Yorkshire, provides the 
background for Naomi Jacob’s latest book, ‘‘ The Loaded 


Stick ’? (Hutchinsons, 7/6), and affords scope for her gift 
of vivid and clear characterisation in a setting with 
which she is so familiar—the countryman’s struggles to 
harness nature, and the love of the land that grows out 
of the anxieties connected with it. A book to read and 
enjoy. 


Detective and Other 


Mysteries 
By RICHARD KEVERNE 


Little Thrillers 


Mr. H. de Vere Stackpoole has fifteen little tales to 
tell, some grim, some humorous, in his “‘ The Vengeance 
of Mynheer Van Lok and Other Stories ’’ (Hutchinson, 
7/6). The East Indies or the South Seas are his setting 
for most of them, and his dramatic tales are told with 
admirable reserve and characteristic, graphic description. 

I like all the stories, but best, perhaps, ‘‘ The Girl and 
the Joss,”’ a tale of Japan, or that which gives its title to 
the book. Mr. de Vere Stackpoole knows the art of 
atmosphere inside out. 


How Was He Stabbed ? 


The crime presented by Anthony Wynne in “ Death 
of a Banker” (Hutchinson, 7/6) is that of a man out 
hunting, seen by many witnesses to put his horse at a 
fence, then fall in the middle of a field. He was alone. 
When help reached him it was found that he had been 
stabbed in the back. But how? 


There is a very tangled skein to be unravelled by 
Dr. Eustace Hailey before you arrive at the answer, a 
skein in which high finance and international intrigue 
are mingled. And there are exciting adventures and a 
great description of a motor-car chase, and, in the end, 
a plausible explanation to round off a well-told story. 


Strange Shootings 


“Coffee for None,’? by Alfred B. Caldwell (Elkin 
Mathews & Marrot, 7/6), is an American story, told in 
an unsual manner, and told very well. Two rich men 
are found shot. They sprawl on the floor of one of the 
dead men’s study. In the hands of each is a small 
automatic, and it looks at first like the tragic end of a 
personal quarrel. But it wasn’t; nor was either shot by 
the pistols found with the bodies. 

The inevitable police detective and a ‘ cheery-idiot ” 
character, Freddy Philpotts, solve the mystery. You 
will like Freddy who sang in his bath and did fathead 
things, not often without good reason. 


Strong Melodrama 


An uneven story is “The Rose of Death,’”? by Walter 
S. Masterman (Methuen, 7/6). But for the author’s long 
list of previous novels, I should have placed it as a first 
book. Still, it will serve to pass away an idle hour or 
so for those who do not ask too much reason of their 
thrillers. And if reason be lacking, thrills are not— 
full-blooded and melodramatic. 


A Pleasant Murder 


Pleasant may seem an odd word to describe a murder 
story, but I think you will agree that P. A. Taylor’s 
‘The Mystery of the Cape Cod Players” (Eyre & 
Spottiswood, 7/6), is a pleasant book. The young man 
who is the victim has so little to do with it, and ‘ Asey 
Mayo’s ”’ method of tracking this murderer is so uncon- 


ventional that there is very little that is gruesome—bar, 
of course, the skunks.”’ 


This is an American story, too, and a skynk, animal, 
not human, has a large part in bringing home the crime. 
I thoroughly enjoyed this tale—it is as fresh as the 
famous air of Cape Cod. 
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Shorter Notices 


BEFORE his death in 1982, John Walker, better known 
under his pen-name Rowland Thirlmere, had pub- 
lished some cight volumes of poetry. 

With a view to a collected edition, he had carefully 
annotated the several volumes of his verse and also to 
some extent his unpublished manuscripts for the use 
of his editors, in case something should prevent the 
carrying out of this work by himself. 

The Collected Poems have now been published (printed 
at the Shakespeare Head Press, Oxford, and sold by 
Basil Blackwell, 15s.) in a single volume, and include 
several hitherto pnpublished poems and what the poet 
on regarded as his best and most representative 
work. 

If Rowland Thirlmere never reached the highest regions 
of poesy, there is, apart from skilful craftsmanship, a 
charm about his verse that delights the ear and a sanity 
of thought that is not too common among latter-day 
poets. As has been truly said about him, there are “ no 
vague horizons in his poetry ”; he sees life clearly and 
he sees it whole. 


James II 


Messrs. Faber & Faber have now republished in 
their Rose & Crown Library (5s.) Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s 
“James the Second.’’ In this book Mr. Belloc empha- 
sises James work in creating a Navy, 
manned by a corps of professional officers and indepen- 
dent of merchant auxiliaries brought in by the Press 
gangs. He also draws attention to James II’s instruc- 
tions to his heir: ‘‘ Preserve the mastery of the sea.” 
He insists throughout on James’ essential Englishry and 
attributes his failure as a King to his inability to recog- 
nise that the old popular Monarchy had ceased to exist 
and a Parliamentary oligarchy of wealthy gentry had 


taken its place. It is an interesting study, even if at- 


times spoilt by ultra-Catholic bias. And not everyone 
will agree with the description of James II as the “ last 
legitimate King of the three kingdoms.” 


Rediscovering Chaucer 


Another re-issue in Messrs. Faber & Faber’s Rose & 
Crown Library is Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s “‘ Chaucer ”’ 
(5s.), a typical Chesterton production, brimming with 
epigram and containing much sound criticism under the 
cover of ironical wit. Mr. Chesterton begins by warning 
his reader that this book “‘ is written for people who 
know even less about Chaucer than I do. It does not in 
any of the disputed details dictate to those who know 
much more about Chaucer than I do.’”’” And so he goes 
on, in his inimitable way, disclosing to us Chaucer the 
poet and Chaucer the man, the while playing with para- 
doxes and revealing to us the true flavour of Chesterton 
philosophy. ‘‘ There is something personal about Eng- 
land,” he finds. ‘‘ Rome or France or Bolshevist Russia 
or Republican America, each in its own way, is a prin- 
ciple; but England is a person. And it is very like 
the very indescribable sort of Pag mg this book has to 
describe. . We may agree if the country called by 
poets Albion could be conceived as a single figure, it 
would be a giant. And when I think of Chaucer in this 
primary and general fashion, I do not think of a Court 
poet receiving a laurel from the King or a flagon from the 
King’s butler, nor even of a stout and genial gentleman 
with a forked beard setting forth from the Tabard upon 
the Canterbury road; but of some such elemental and 
emblematic giant, alive at our beginnings and made out 
of the very elements of the land.” 


Nigerian 


There is always a charm about Mr. Frank Hives’ 
writing that gives additional interest to his tales of 
life in Nigeria and one welcomes accordingly another 
collection of his stories. This is called ‘‘ Nomo and I” 
(John Lane the Bodley Head, 7/6) and contains accounts 
of the tracking of criminals, the fighting of “ ju-ju ” 
and other native customs and of a thrilling spying 
expedition into the Cameroons at the end of July, 1914. 


Seeing Belgium 

The famous ‘‘ Wayfarer” series has been enriched by 
another addition to its many volumes. This is ‘A 
Wayfarer in Belgium” by Fletcher Allen (Methuen, 
7s. 6d.) The book is well and interestingly written and 
covers the ground pretty thoroughly, though there is a 
tendency for the book to be overweighted with archaeo- 
logical detail. 

This seems rather a common fault of all guide books, 
which would probably carry a greater attraction if they 
were planned on a more simple scale. 

However, the book is packed with information on all 
sorts of subjects and should be a useful addition in the 
luggage of any sightseer in Belgium. 


Rare Birds 


Mr. Frank A. Lowe is a recognised authority on bird- 
life. He has spent many years watching birds and their 
habits and he offers some of the fruits of his experiences 
in ‘‘ Days with Rarer Birds ”’ (Trefoil Publishing Co., 
illustrated, 3s. 6d.). Im this book he deals with only a 
dozen species, including the Avocet, only an occasional 
visitor to England, the Great Skua, no longer a pro- 
tected bird in these isles owing to its misdeeds, but now 
safe from the extinction which once threatened it, and 
the St. Kilda Wren. 


The Human Constitution 


‘* Though good health is the natural right of man, the 
ill-health that prevails is appalling and shows no sign of 
decreasing.”” Thus Mr. T. E. Hammond, Assistant Sur- 
geon at the Royal Infirmary, Cardiff, in the preface to his 
book ‘‘ The Constitution and its Reaction in Health ” 
(H. K. Lewis, 7/6). In Mr. Hammond’s view a great 
deal of this ill-health is due to the failure of the individ- 
ual’s constitution to adapt itself to the life led. ‘‘ My 
view is that owing to the fashions and fads that have 
sprung up in recent years there has been too great a 
break with tradition and we have forgotten how to live. 
The result is too great a strain on the nervous system.” 


OF THE 43 


BRITISH MOTOR CAR 
MANUFACTURERS 
ADVISE YOU TO USE 


MOTOR OIL 
THE WORLD'S FASTEST OIL 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


ENGLAND VOTED FOR A 
CONSERVATIVE GOVERNMENT ! 


LIKE doubtless many other readers of your paper, 


I was delighted with Lady Houston’s excellent 
article in your last issue. 


Sir Oswald Mosley has a message to give to his 
countrymen, but it is only a message that repeats the old 
principles of Conservatism and sets out what after all, 
as Lady Houston remarks, is the real essence of Conserv- 
atism — to “‘ conserve ” the glorious heritage which has 
come down to us from our ancestors. 

This country has no use for Dictators. We value our 
individualism; we are not accustomed to being driven 
like sheep or to being dragooned into obedience to 
masters. When an emergency arises we are quite ready 
to make the necessary sacrifice of our liberties; but only 
so long as the emergency lasts. We have no need of 
Hitlers or Mussolinis or Stalins. We have a King and a 
Royal House whom we all love and respect. It is only 
to our Sovereign that we are ready to pay homage. 


But when we set up a Government in power we do 
expect it to act in the best interests of the nation by 
which they are appointed ; not to fritter away their time 
in silly tinkering with absurd Betting Laws and such 
nonsense, not to throw away recklessly what high cour- 
age and patriotic statesmanship in the past have won for 
us, not to exhibit to a wondering world a craze for senti- 
mentality so out of keeping with the dignity of a Great 
Power, not to invite the ravening wolves around us in 
the a of to-day to feast with impunity on what Mr. 
Churchill so aptly described as ‘‘ the fat cow’ hung up 
helplessly in front of them; but todo all they can to 
conserve the greatness of Britain and her Empire and to 
make Britain what she has been in the past and should 
be still, the real arbiter of the destinies of Europe. 

This so-called ‘‘ National ’ Government has nothing 
national in its programme or its outlook. If it conserves 
anything at all, it is the Socialist remnant to which it so 
pathetically clings—like a drowning man to a spar—in 
the fear apparently that Conservatism is dead and done 
for, and all that remains is to traffic with the Devil. 

It is surely time that all true Conservatives in this 
country awoke to the dangers that are menacing both 
their Party and the nation. If Mr. Baldwin and his col- 
leagues are allowed to continue much longer along the 
Socialist road they are treading, we shall have ‘‘ Social- 
ism in our time ’’ with a vengeance. There will be no 
Conservative Party to act as a bulwark against the 
infringement of our liberties and we shall be ripe for 
every kind of mad experiment that our Crippski-Stalins 
can devise for us. 


DISGUSTED VOTER. 


Wanted, A Genuine Leader 


SIR,—Lady Honston, as usual, has hit the right nail 
on the head. What the country wants is not Fascism, 
but real, genuine Conservatism. 


Sir Oswald Mosley’s programme is all right in its 
essentials. But Fascism and Dictators are foreign to all 
English ideas, and few Englishmen are likely to accept 
them as the cure for our present ills. 

What is a fact is that Englishmen as a whole are at 
heart Conservative ; that is to say, they dislike solutions 
which have the appearance of being at all revolutionary. 

Our English constitution is no sudden growth; it has 
been built up through the centuries by provisions made 
to meet the particulay circumstances of various periods 
in our history. 

And that represents the ordinary Englishman’s atti- 
tude to all political questions. He is prepared for change 
if it can be proved to him that it is necessary and is in 
conformity with English traditions. Byt he has no love 
for odd experiments. 

‘And why has the country in the past put a Con- 


servative Government in power only to dismiss it at the 
next election? Simply and solely because that Govern- 
ment has failed to live up to the principles the 
Englishman cherishes. So he gives the other fellows a 
chance of showing what they can do to correct the faults 
of their predecessors, or even aggravate them as a lesson 
to the ousted ones in folly. 


What is the present National Government doing? 
Merely proving to the country that they have not the 
capacity to “ conserve ”? what the nation holds dear, but 
only the inclination to follow where their half-baked 
Socialist Prime Minister leads them. 


Is it surprising that the country is getting heartily sick 
of Conservatism as interpreted by Mr. Baldwin and his 
gang of office-feeding leeches ? 

If Conservatism is to be saved for the country, a new 
Leader must be found, and found without delay—some- 
one who really believes in the principles for which his 
Party is supposed to stand, and is prepared to fight for 
them, not one who is quite content to sit at his ease 
smoking his “honest ” pipe of forgetfulness, while his 
Socialist colleague busies himself digging Conservatism’s 
grave. 

S. J. CARRUTHERS. 
Mundesley-on-Sea. 


“Mosquito Day” 


SIR,—Monday, August 20th, should be remembered by 
us as ‘‘ Mosquito Day,”’ the anniversary which the late 
Sir Ronald Ross (a poet as well as a medical scientist) 
celebrated privately for many years in a spirit of thanks- 
giving. 

It recalled to him that on August 20th, 1897, laborious 
years of research in India were rewarded by his discovery 
under the microscope of malaria parasites in the stomach 
tissues of a mosquito. This discovery, subsequently con- 
firmed and elaborated, solved the mystery. of the trans- 
mission of malaria, yellow fever and other deadly tropical 
diseases. 

Mosquito control measures resulting from this know- 
ledge have transformed rich tropical lands and saved 
(without exaggeration) millions of lives already, but the 
future possibilities of tropical hygiene are enormous, 
thanks mainly to our knowledge of what Ross called ‘‘the 
million-murdering cause.”’ 

In Sir Ronald Ross’s last years, his ‘‘ Mosquito Day ” 
celebration developed into a semi-public ceremonial 
luncheon party at the Ross Institute at Putney, and 
eminent admirers of his genius, such as the late Sir 
William Simpson, Sir Arthur Keith, Sir Aldo Castellani, 
and Mr. John Masefield delivered eulogies. 

As I was a guest at all Sir Ronald’s celebrations I saw 
how the speeches, through the Press, helped to bring 
home to us the stature of Ross and the value of his 
work. 

But the Ross Institute at Putney, which was opened by 
the Prince of Wales as our national memorial’ to this 
great benefactor, was never endowed, and it was closed 
down for economy last autumn, all but three of the staff 
being dismissed—a year after the poet-scientist’s death. 

Last August 20th, Mr. John Masefield spoke eloquently 
in St. Martin’s Church, Trafalgar Square, on Ross’s 
work, and his beautiful address was broadcast. 

I am told however by the B.B.C. that no arrangements 
have been made to recognise this year’s “‘Mosquito Day” 
in any B.B.C. programme. I venture therefore to hope 
that you can spare the space for this reminder of an anni- 
versary that is of world-wide interest and must always 
have a special significance in the largely tropical British 
Empire. 


R. L. MEGROZz. 
116, Tufnell Park Road, N.7. 
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New Zealand and Lady Houston’s Offer 


MADAM,—With reference to your offer of £200,000 to 
the citizens of London, which offer the English Govern- 
ment appears to have discourteously ignored, may I 
be permitted, in an entirely unofficial capacity, to 
suggest that possibly if such an offer were made to the 
Government of this Dominion it would probably receive 
more sympathetic treatment, as the question of aerial 
defence is considered a matter of vital importance by 
the general public of this far flung outpost of the Empire. 

EpwarpD M. P. SHIPTON. 
133, Grey Street, Palmerston North, 
New Zealand. 


Austria’s Unhappy Plight 


SIR,—As an admirer of the Austrians and a fervent 
sympathiser with them in their tribulations and 
afflictions, I derived great pleasure from your sound 
and sympathetic article in last week’s Saturday Review 
—‘‘ Twenty Years After.” 

Your correspondent’s remarks concerning the so-called 
statesmen who were allowed, at the end of the war, to 
increase and intensify the chaos and misery of Europe, 
will be applauded by all right-thinking folk. 

Personally, I have but one complaint to make : Whilst 
mentioning by name both Wilson and Lloyd George, 
your correspondent omits that of the third member of the 
Versailles triumvirate. 

I refer to Clemenceau who, whilst pretending to assist 
his associates in their game of make-believe of bringing 
ec justice and security to Europe, allowed his blind 

atred of the Roman Catholic Church to outweigh all 
other considerations. 

Hence Austria’s (and Hungary’s) abasement and 
humiliation ; hence Europe’s unrest. 

Before concluding I should like to suggest that in the 
first paragraph of the article to which I have referred, 
“the Austrian Grand Duke ”’ should read “‘ the Austrian 
Archduke.”’ Grand Dukes were, I believe, the products 
of the Russian and German Empires, not of the Austrian. 

Again, was it Bismarck who said that had there been 
no Austrian Empire it would have been necessary to 
invent it? 

It is highly probable that I am wrong, but I have 
always understood that it was that shrewd European 
and real statesman, the Prince de Talleyrand, who first 
enunciated that truth when he said to Metternich, 
“ S’il n’y avait pas d’Autriche, il faudrait la créer.” 


GEOFFREY E. CALLAGHAN. 
Queen’s Acre, Kew Gardens, Surrey. 


The Declaration of London 


SIR,—May I suggest that Colonel Templer, and 
anyone else who requires enlightenment on the question 
of the ‘‘ Declaration of London,’”’ should read that most 
informative book, ‘‘ Playing the Game,” by E. G. 
Jellicoe, and also ‘‘ The Triumph of Unarmed Forces,” 
by Admiral Consett. 

The former was published by Long, 1925. 

If he is unable to get them from some bookseller 
secondhand, I would be delighted to loan him my two 
copies. JoHN Morice. 
7, York Street, W.1. 


Limitations to Japan’s Greatness 

SIR,—Whilst we all admire the rapid progress that 
Japan has made within the last half a century in tech- 
nical knowledge and applied science, we must not 
overlook the limitations that nature has set— 
ethnologically—to her becoming a great civilising 
empire in the historical sense. 

Her flattering imitation of Great Britain stops at 
mechanical and commercial expediency. 

Russia, beyond question, produces far better airmen, 
and that might well be the deciding factor in military 
operations. 

In the physiological and physiognomic sense the 
Japanese seem debarred from following the great tradi- 
tions of Empires. ArtHour S. 
8, The Green, Richmond, S.W. 


VINTAGE PORT 


Yes, sir, Sandeman’s 
have it. Whatever 
vintage you want. 
Not only the actual 
vintage you require, 
but the very 
quality of that vin- 
tage. The name 
SANDEMAN is a 
guarantee in one 
word. 


SANDEMAN 


GEO. G. SANDEMAN SONS & CO. LTD., 20 St. Swithin’s Lane, E.C.4 


LONDON'S MOST MODERN PHARMAGY 


gives you personal attention and service 


Twenty st from Piccadilly Circus—and you'll find the most 
up-to-date Pharmacy in London. Not only up-to-date in design, 
but also in service. Your prescriptions will be ready in half the 
time when you bring them here. And the range of toilet- 

ries, perfumes, etc., is quite the best in town. 


DORLAND HOUSE 
Pharmacy 


LOWER REGENT STREET, PICCADILLY CIRCUS 
OPEN DAY AND NIGHT 
A 2 hour Kodak Development Service 
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THEATRE 


Still Playing on the Triangle 


By Russell Gregory 


“Sour Grapes” Apollo Theatre 
By Vincent Lawrence. 


ae is a play about the eternal triangle with 

one of the sides produced. Jim Milburn 
would have come between Alice and Jack Overton 
had it not been for the fact that he hadalready com- 
mitted an indiscretion with Margaret Lawson and 
had to marry her instead. Slow curtain on Alice 
and Jack deciding to “ start again.”’ 


A rather weak plot with some good lines and 
two good curtains.”’ 


The event of the evening was the appearance of 
Constance Cummings in the flesh. She is quite a 
competent actress and is charming to look at, but 
somehow she left me entirely unmoved. Roger 
Livesey as the interloper was as restrained and 
sincere as always. He contrived to make quite a 
decent fellow out of an obvious cad. 


But it was Nicholas Hannen’s evening. He was 
humorous, whimsical, fierce and stolid by turns. 
If the play succeeds, as I hope it will, it will be 
as much for the all-round excellence of his per- 
formance as for the exciting experience of seeing a 
real live film star doing her stuff. 


“She Shall Have Music” Saville Theatre 
By Frank Eyton 


Well, she married her crooner in the end, so 
she shall have music—of a type I detest—where- 
ever she goes, but that is her affair. How she 
eventually discovered that he was masquerading as 
his own secretary and what misunderstandings 
arose during the process is not for me to say. In 
any case, it did not matter very much. At least she 
had the assistance of some tuneful music by 
Christopher Fry and Monte Crick and some bright 
lyrics by Ronald Frankau and Christopher Fry. 
She was also indebted to Herbert Bryan for a swift 
and efficient production. 


Actually the plot itself took second place to the 
trimmings. Viola Tree as a quondam theatrical 
star steered a brilliant course between sheer 
burlesque and “ straight’ acting. She revealed 
the true spirit of musical comedy. Rita Page 
danced and sang and acted her way through this 
inconsequent frolic. What a change to hear 
admirable diction from-a soubrette!’’ Arthur 
Finn gave yet another of his clear-cut American 
character studies, and the June Dancers well nigh 
upset the balance of the show by being too good. 
Kenneth Kove was frankly disappointing. It is not 
sufficient to be completely vacuous. After an hour 
or so one has a right to expect some sign of anima- 
tion. The burden of the evéning was carried by 
Reginald Purdell. He is one of the most resource- 
ful comedians I have ever seen, full of imagination 
and as quick-witted as one could wish. His return 


to the stage after a long sojourn in films is 
thoroughly welcome, even to a hard-bitten cynic 
like myself. I am afraid this combination of first- 
rate comedians rather overshadowed Fred 
Conyngham and Jean Colin as the crooner and his 
admirer, but that is the way of musical comedy. 


“Admirals All” Shaftesbury Theatre 


By lan Hay and Stephen King-Hall 


There is nothing which makes me _ feel 
more uncomfortable than over-acting. I find 
myself covering my face with my hands and am 
conscious of blushing furiously through the inter- 
stices. Such an evening I spent at the Shaftes- 
bury Theatre. ‘‘ Admirals All ’’ is not, and never 
will be, funny as a play. The cast quite rightly 
realised this and buffooned their way through a 
dreary evening. 


The spectacle of an English Admiral being 
‘“‘captured”’ by fake Chinese pirates in the interests 
of an American film organisation is one which fills 
me with that awful nausea which one sometimes 
experiences at charade parties. Moreover, I found 
myself resenting the fact that Major Ian Hay Beith 
and Commander King-Hall should rate my 
intelligence—to say nothing of that of the play- 
going public—so low. If there had been some 
clever lines I might have forgiven them, but as a 
matter of fact, the dialogue was just one arid waste 
of pointless gabble. 


Clive Currie had my sympathy. He was given 
a task beyond the powers of any actor in the world. 
Laura la Plante looked supremely lovely and was 
as natural as may be. Aubrey Mather did his best 
with as unfunny a part as one could wish, and 
there was one bit of genuine acting from Frederick 
Burtwell as a Chinese pirate. 


“Romeo and Juliet” Regent’s Park 


It was not only the rain which made this a dis- 
appointing evening, though that may have had 
something to do with it. In spite of Robert 
Atkins’ excellent production—and he was really at 
his best in this most difficult of all plays for open- 
air treatment—it was a woefully flat performance. 


I am afraid Romeo must take some of the blame. 
Griffiths Jones did not give me the impression that 
he appreciated the beauty of the lines he was 
speaking. He was manly, he was sincere enough, 
but he simply was not Romeo. He would have 
been far more suited to the part of Mercutio, in 
which Leslie French was badly miscast. Least of 
all should one blame Margaretta Scott, whose 
Juliet I should like to see again under more 
auspicious conditions. 


It was a bold experiment to produce the play 
at all. 
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MUSIC NOTES 


RADIO AND PUBLIC TASTE 
By Herbert Hughes 


I SUPPOSE one ought to be grateful to a 

contemporary for its Broadcasting Supple- 
ment which arrived with the milk a few mornings 
ago. Its synchronisation within the octave of the 
Proms. opening made, no doubt, a special appeal 
to those who religiously promenade the floor of 
the Queen’s Hall (when that is possible) or, more 
comfortably, listen-in at home—music, in the final 
analysis, being the B.B.C.’s major appeal. For 
it is the kind of music that is broadcast, the way 
it is broadcast, the way it is written about, the 
way it is submitted to preliminary “‘ talks’ and 
to an always mysterious and arbitrary selection, 
that concerns the average amateur with some sort 
of taste and discernment. 

When one has read the several articles in this 
Supplement—Sir Walford Davies on ‘‘ Musical 
Education,’’ Mr. Christopher Stone on ‘‘ Gramo- 
phone Records,’’ and the anonymous (why 
anonymous ?) essays on ‘‘Music, Grave and Gay ”’ 
and ‘‘ Opera: A Dearth of Enthusiasm,’’ one 
realises afresh how flimsy must be the official 
gauge of public taste and of the effect of the best 
broadcasting on that public. Admittedly, it is 
founded on correspondence received at Langham 
Place, and we are told with some show of impres- 
siveness that 150,000 letters arrive during the year, 
some 40,000 of them containing more or less un- 
reasonable questions. The impressiveness does 


Cf, 


not, of course, lie in the number of letters received 
—treble or quadruple the number would only give 
employment to a few more clerks; it rests in the 
far, far greater number of people who desist. 


Those of us who happen to have a large circle 
of friends and acquaintances, mixed as to tastes 
and vocations and well above the average in intelli- 
gence and culture, know very well that the last 
thing any one member of that circle desires is to 
make himself or herself conspicuous by writing 
letters of complaint or praise. They have no 
inclination at any time to poke their noses into 
other people’s business, especially if those other 
people are concerned in the administration of a 
State department. 


This correspondence bug is the least sincere and 
least convincing of all the B.B.C.’s manifestations. 
It must be obvious to the executive of the Cor- 
poration that a great many more people enjoy their 
best programmes of music than they can count, 
just as it must be obvious that thousands of intelli- 
gent listeners loath the plugging of dance tunes 
and switch off when some inferior singer or half- 
baked instrumental quintet disturbs the ether with 
unpleasantly interpreted music. 


Those who take time to think about Musical 
Education and have it at heart can only be grate- 
ful to Sir Walford Davies for his wisdom and his 
big-heartedness—even if in the nature of things 
he must live very much in the dark. Those who 
share Mr. Stone’s views on best-selling records— 
well, they will continue to share his views and his 
enthusiasms. 


ALAS 

AMD MATORED 


DRY GIN 


Supreme since 174 
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America’s New Ramp 


Likely Rise in Security Prices 
(By Our City Editor) 


R. ROOSEVELT’S latest move, the 
nationalisation of silver stocks in the 
U.S.A., cannot be read otherwise than as 

an inflation ‘‘ ramp.’’ The American President 
finds himself faced before the elections with an 
unpleasant business reaction which can only be 
overcome with a fresh dose of inflation. Hence 
the expansion of credit on a silver backing. The 
london market takes this latest move very 
cautiously, since it has been threatened for some 
time, as, indeed, was the devaluation of the cur- 
rency by purchases of gold abroad at exalted 
figures in terms of dollars. But the establishment 
of silver as 25 per cent. in value of the metallic 
reserve for U.S. currency is evidently to come, 
ridiculous as it may seem to the observer on this 
side of the Atlantic, and this will mean large pur- 
chases of silver abroad. 


Pointers at the moment are all directed towards 
the further devaluation of the dollar and another 
upward rise in stocks and shares on the strength 
of a rise in commodities in terms of currency. 
Britain cannot altogether avoid contact with the 
inflationary germ unless the £ is to rise to most 
undesirable heights in terms of the dollar, and 
already our Note issue, swollen by holiday cur- 
rency requirements, has reached a record size at 
£392,800,000. Were there any international finan- 
cial confidence, all this credit expansion must 
result in a Stock Exchange and business ‘‘boom.”’ 


Argentine Rails 

' Already known to most British investors, 
Argentine Railway stocks have been a weak 
market throughout the period of depression. The 
ordinary stock of Central Argentine Railway, 
which stood as high as 110 during the period of 
prosperity, has been down to 15 and is now quoted 
at about 19, and, indeed, as the exchange loss to 
the British-owned railways in Argentina is 
enormous with the peso at 30d. instead of the par 
rate of 48d. and remittance has been practically 
limited to the interest on the debenture stocks, the 
ordinary stocks seem worth only a nominal price. 


But with the debenture and preference issues the, 
story is quite different, since the poorness of wheat 
crops outside Argentina means the greater traffic 
for the Argentine railways and better prospects of 
eatning and remitting sufficient revenue for the 
payment of preference dividends. The 4 per cent. 


debentures of the B.A. Great Southern can be 
bought at 84 to yield 43 per cent., while the 5} per 
cents can be bought at 103 to return nearly £5 7s. 
per cent. Central Argentine 4 per cent. debentures 
at 72 yield £5 lls. per cent., and the 5 per cent. 
1967-87 return £6 3s. 6d. per cent. at their price of 
81 free.” 


These debentures are redeemable at 102} after 
1967 or at par in 1987, and they appear at the 
moment to offer most attractive prospects as a not 
too speculative investment. B.A. Western have a 
5 per cent. debenture at 96 which yields £5 4s. 
per cent. and a 4 per cent. debenture at 80 which 
gives 5 per cent. on the money. 


Preference Stocks 

In the preference list there is a big chance with 
the 4} per cent. preference of the Central Argen- 
tine Railway on which the dividend is owing for 
lack of sufficient funds in sterling. The yield on 
this basis is nearly 11$ per cent. The 6 per cent. 
cumulative convertible stock can be bought at 39. 
At present it is not in the dividend list, but an 
improvement in exchange, such as is now taking 
place, will quickly make some payment on this 
stock possible, and it is a good speculation. ~ 

B.A. Great Southern preference stocks are of 
5 and 6 per cent. type, but are non-cumulative, and 
they are also given a good chance of improvement, 
with present yields of 7} per cent. and 10 per cent. 
respectively. B.A. Western have 5 and 4} per cent. 
non-cumulative stocks on which the yield is £6 19s. 
and £7 18s. per cent. respectively. Only a com- 
paratively small improvement in the position is 
necessary for the dividends on these stocks to be 
covered, and there is a good prospect of larger 
remittances being possible, though these may be 
at a lower rate than the “‘ official ”? average in the 
past. 


Shares in the News 


Imperial Tobacco have risen to 129s. on good buying 
to the accompaniment of reports that negotiations were 
proceeding for acquiring control of Gallaher’s the Irish 
firm. ‘‘ Imps” pay 20 per cent. tax free, and there- 
fore still give a yield of £3 2s. per cent. free of tax. 


Gallaher £1 shares at 81s, 3d. return under 8 per cent. 
on last year’s 11 per cent. dividend, though 28 per cent. 
was then earned. Obviously only a good increase in the 
dividend or an offer for the shares woyld warrant this 
price. 


NORTH BRITISH MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. Funds exceed £45,378,000. Total income exceeds £10,343,000 


LONDON: 61, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


EDINBURGH : 64, Princes Street 
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BROADCASTING NOTES 


A Barrage of Imbecility 


By Alan Howland 


id has been my lot recently to listen—not 

altogether on purpose—to the morning 
programmes. I had thought previously that many 
of the evening programmes reached the depths of 
degradation, but now I know I was wrong. Any- 
thing more ghastly than the noises which are 
broadcast between mid-day and 3 p.m. I have yet 
to experience. I have been tortured by what I 
firmly believe to be hurdy-gurdies but what I am 
informed on credible authority are cinema organs; 
studio orchestras have played Massenet and 
Luigini at me with misplaced vigour and a com- 
plete lack of intonation or tempo; sopranos have 
screamed inanities about the Spring, and emascu- 
lated tenors have torn their uvulas to pieces in an 
effort to persuade me to Onaway, awake, without 
having the satisfaction of knowing that my blood 
leapt to meet them. 


I was tempted to inquire why this barrage of 
imbecility was let loose every morning, and I 
discovered that the main reason is to enable radio 
dealers to have something with which they can 
demonstrate their sets. The listener does not come 
into it at all, it is just a private party between the 
B.B.C. and the “ trade.” 


My thoughts gradually turned to ‘ Radio- 
lympia.’’” This, as everybody knows, is an 
exhibition organised by the Radio Manufacturers’ 
Association in order to push its own wares. Here 


(Continued from previous page) 


Phillips Rubber Soles dropped away to under 35s. on 
the directors warning that the final dividend was not 
likely to be maintained this year owing to effects of the 
company’s’ labour troubles. The dividend for the whole 
of last year was 12% per cent. If 10 per cent. is paid 
for the current year, as seems probable, the return on 
the shares is over 7 per cent., which makes them worth 
buying. 

Initial Services Ltd., which supplies teas and toilet 
services to offices, made a profit of £219,792 to June 
80th, against £210,937 in the firevious year. The) 
dividend is 50 per cent. for the year, but at 65s. the 
5s. shares return under 4 per cent. The reason for the 
low yield is the strong balance sheet, the directors’ sound 
dividend policy promising good things in the future. 

Guinness £1 units of stock jumped up to 118s.. follow- 
ing the statement at the meeting of the company that 
a branch brewery was to be established in London. The 
yield at this price is still £4 11s. 6d. per cent., and there 
seems no reason why the slogan, ‘‘ Guinness for 
Strength,’’ should not apply for some time to the stock. 


Apparently some shareholders of Watney, Combe, 
Reid and Co. expressed dissatisfaction at the meeting 
with the 13 per cent. dividend on the deferred stock. 
Watneys actually earn nearer 30 than 13 per cent. on the 
stock, but if profits were divided up to the hilt the 
company would not be in a position to pursue its pro- 
gressive policy throughout periods of depression. e 
yield on Watney deferred is still attractive at £4 4s. per 
cent, 


again we see co-operation between the B.B.C. and 
the “‘ trade.’’ One of the exhibits is a B.B.C. 
Theatre in which performances will be given to the 
public who have paid for admittance. And what 
is the B.B.C. presenting in this magnificent 
theatre, erected at a cost of goodness knows how 
many hundreds of pounds of the licence-holders’ 
money? Screeching Sopranos? Studio Orches- 
tras? Hurdy-Gurdies? No! There will be per- 
formances of Variety three times a day. 


There would seem to be no reasonable doubt that 
the R.M.A., as the donor of a feast in honour of 
itself, is going to select the type of entertainment 
which is most likely to inveigle the public into pur- 
chasing its wares. If it is also true that the 
morning programmes exist chiefly for the benefit 
of the “‘ trade,’’ how does it come about that an 
inferior programme serves the purpose in the day- 
time and only a show costing hundreds of pounds 
can be effective at Olympia? I am not for one 
moment advocating Variety performances in the 
morning or cinema organs in the evening: both 
are to me equally nauseous. But 1 am really 
puzzled why the B.B.C. should organise its pro- 
grammes in order to fit in with the wishes of the 
people who sell sets and valves. 


Either the morning programmes are transmitted 
in order to facilitate the sale of wireless apparatus 
or because they are thought by the programme- 
builders at Portland Place to have some intrinsic 
merit. If the latter be the true reason, I see no 
cause to jettison my belief that the programme- 
builders are incompetent dunderheads. If the 
former be the real explanation, I can see no reason 
why the B.B.C. should make this concession to 
a trade organisation at the expense of its licence- 
holders. If I did believe it 1 should be tempted 
to imagine that somebody at Portland Place had 
a financial interest in the manufacture of wireless 
etceteras, and I am far too nice-minded for that. 


Whatever the answer may be, I do not believe 
that bad programmes ever sold a set any more than 
I believe that the best set in the world ever sold 
a licence. But I should like to think that the pro- 
grammes I hear are arranged for my benefit and 
not for the benefit of the gentleman who charges 
my accumulator. 


IRECT subscribers who are changing | 

their addresses are asked to give the 

earliest possible notification to the Saturday 

Review, 18-20, York Buildings, Adelphi, 
W.C.2. 
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CINEMA NOTES 


American Tragedies ! 
By Alan Marraine 


T should never be protested that British pictures 

are not given achance. There are occasions 
when their competitors graciously conspire to assist 
them. The new American films are either dreary 
or fatuous, or both. They should, one and all, 
put heart into the British industry. 

A Woman in Her Thirties (First National), is 
easily the best. But this is a purely comparative 
statement. The reverbrating enthusiasm with 
which it has been received by the Press is the relief 
that follows starvation. The Americans have, for 
once, refrained from wise-cracking, and attempted 
to tell a simple story in a simple way. There are 
no camera tricks and there is a commendable 
smoothness of direction. 

Unfortunately, the plot is based on false 
psychology. We are asked to believe that a sailor, 
who is always dreaming of the sea and who falls 
for every girl he meets, will rush back to his wife 
as soon as he learns she is going to have a baby. 
And later, when an old paramour turns up with a 
child that he did not know about, he again returns 
to his wife. This is straining the baby motif too 
far. In spite of another careful and imaginative 
performance by Aline MacMahon, the film must be 
dismissed as well-intentioned. 


A Horrid Little Boy 

Compared, however, with Born To Be Bad, the 
above is a masterpiece. This Twentieth Century 
picture is full of the most sickening emotional 
clichés. A wife says to her husband’s mistress : 
** Pll always love him more than anything in the 
world, and if you can give him what I can’t... .”’ 
Is this really the twentieth century? The plot 
creaks with this kind of situation; and the light 
relief is provided by a horrid little boy who can 
only say O.K.,’’ gee, mom,’’ ‘‘ and how,”’ 
and “ you’re nuts.’”’ With this film, I am told, 
Loretta Young, became a star. 

Nothing breeds like excess. Kiss and Make Up 
(Paramount) is a riot of uncontrol. It is in the 
musical comedy vein. For example, Cary Grant 
may interrupt his talk on beauty culture in order 
to croon about “ a night like this; ’? and Edward 
Everett Horton is allowed to eat his dinner, sing 
“Corn Beef and Cabbage ’’ and propose to Helen 
Mack simultaneously. It’s a pleasant formula in 
the hands of Lubitsch. 

Harlan Thompson, the director, however, 


seemed to be in the hands of the formula. Every- 


ithing runs away with him. It is not enough for 


the guinea-pigs to breed once in the taxi; they 
“must breed four, five, six times. 
-dinner which Cary Grant and Genevieve Tobin are 
- due to attend at 7.30. They will be late. All right; 
we’ know that some moments before, Cary said 


Again, that 


Significantly : ‘‘ The President must not be late.’’ 
But there is still hope. Sometimes .. . . by accident 
. +++ Alas, they arrive at 9.30, The little joke 


emerges stone dead. To make quite certain we are 
shown the waiters clearing the deserted dinner 
tables before the arrival of Genevieve and Cary. 
Gloomily we arm ourselves against the next 
humorous battering. 

Murder in the Runaway Train (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer) takes us unashamedly back to our juvenile 
days. Here are all the dodges that used to make 
us cling excitedly to the plush seats and leave us 
gasping even in the air outside. The same old 
naivety, the same old thrill at any price. The 
Press, however, has again burst into eulogy. Is it 
because the film is ‘‘ wholesome?’’ Have the 
critics also become infected by the Hollywood 
purity campaign? The starvation theory is more 
charitable. 

No plea of wholesomeness could excuse the 
collection of inanities that Charlie Ruggles is 
asked to put over. I like Ruggles enormously and 
I like inanities of a kind, but here he is inundated. 
Was it my fancy that he blenched more during his 
lines than when the colossal gorilla crashed him to 
the ground? And what, I would like to know, 
were his natural impulses when the girl companions 
shrieked, not once, but twelve times, as the run- 
away train loaded with nitro-glycerine narrowly 
missed yet another collision ? 

I haven’t mentioned the lights that went out, 
the hands that appeared, the knives that were 
thrown and that awful warning voice. In one 
respect it was even worse than the old-style 
shocker. The din was colossal. A thriller with 
sound. It’s difficult to believe that a few weeks 
ago Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer released The Thin 
Man. 

After this bombardment we were full of hope. 
In the same programme was Warn London, a 
British Lion picture. Now, we exclaimed in 
triumph, was Britain’s great moment. Whatever 
happened Warn London could not be worse. 

We were wrong. In puerility and dreariness 
this outshone all its American rivals. There was 
no moving train to distract us, not even a joke that 
misfired. A piffling plot based on the hoary, 


- boy’s magazine idea of two men of exactly the 


same appearance was served with a portentous 
solemnity. We might have been attending a play 
by Ibsen or Strindberg. To watch those admir- 
able actors, Edmund Gwenn and D. A. Clarke 
Smith, slaving at this transparent rubbish was 
indescribably depressing. Will Britain never 
learn to seize its chances? . 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford Street (Ger. 2981) 
“90° SOUTH” w 


Aug. 18 and 19 ONLY 


“LE PETIT ROI” w 


The Academy will be closed from Aug. 20-24 
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